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Summer cown of figured organdie, finely tucked, and the plain part below gathered into puffs. The yoke of gown is 
ent out. Bolero opens on shoulder, and is fastened with rosettes of gauze. A black ganze sash and entre-deux of cream 
lnce complete the trimming. 
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OUTING GOWNS FOR SUMMER 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


or three years ago, and a bicycle costume is practi- 

cally a necessity in almost every well-arranged outfit at 

~~ present. It may be worn for golf or for rainy weather or be 
,, reserved for morning wear during the summer. It may be of 
- cloth for cold days, or of wash materials for really warm days. 
There is one marked feature of the new bicycle gowns, for we 
will call them bicycle gowns, although used for other purposes, 
and that is that they are decidedly less severe than they were. 
Many of the skirts have a flare to them, and the fad of the 
moment is a ruffle or flounce, or the skirt is cut so that it stands 
out around the foot. One popular style has a narrow front 
breadth and cireular sides. The latter are finished with a 
medium-width flounce headed by stitched bands of the material, 
and these bands come down into a point directly in front. Made 
up in any of the check materials, of either wool or wash fabric, 
this is exceedingly graceful and almost invariably becoming. 
When made in the plain colors the bands may be of a different 
color and material unless a contrast is desired, but all one tone is 
preferred as a rule. All the skirts are finished at the back 
with the inverted pleats, and while the law is that they shall be 
made to fit close around the hips, there must be enough fulness 
at the back to do away with any idea of scantiness of material. 
The Eton jacket is a favorite style for a bicycle costume for 
summer. The present riding-habit is made with long coat, which 
style, it may be safely predicted, will be carried well into the 
autumn. The coat is tight-fitting, and about three-quarter 
length, fastened in front with small bone buttons, and is made 
with narrow turned-down collar and revers. Mohair wheeling 
costumes are especially in vogue, made in black, dark blue, 
gray, tan, and white. One especially pretty model is trimmed 
with bands of stitched taffeta put on in scallops over an attached 
flounce. The short coat extends below the waist-line in front 
and the fronts are covered with the same band trimming—. e., 
the stitched silk bands. The gray and the light tan have bands 
of the mohair, or, as in one favorite gown, trimmings of black 


Bo thre is quite as popular a sport as it was two 
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taffeta, stitched with silk the color of the mo- 
hair. Mohair in itself is not a good material 
for a regular bicycle costume, but is never- 
theless very fashionable this year. The light- 
weight cloths that come for the purpose, the 
mixed cheviots,and the serges are all effective, 
and there is a great variety to choose from, 
while the double-faced cloths are especially 
advantageous in that they may be made up 
without lining and consequently the expense 
of making them is less. The large shops have 
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Ovtine saiet-watst of new red silk-finished linen, stitched with white. There is a back and a front simulated yoke 
- outlined with white stitching. The sleeves are fitted over shoulders and are finished with stitching. 


solved one problem in the ready-made skirts 
they turn out, for the shapes are so good and 
the styles are excellent—many of these are 
in homespun and in double-faced materials. 
Linen piqué, and duck skirts in the same 
shapes may be bought ready-made also, and 
there are so many different sizes that it sel- 
dom happens that even unusually thin or 
stout women may not find something to suit 
their needs. 

The one characteristic which all outing 
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gowns have in common is 
the length. They reach 
quite to the ankle, so that 
the finished skirt length 
for woman of medium size 
is thirty-nine inches. The 
tendency is toward ac- 
centuating the femininity 
of the gown and its wear- 
| er. What might otherwise 
\) be a severe tailor effect is 
' softened by some added 
‘ bit of trimming, not neces- 
sarily fluffy—for fluffy ef- 
feets are reserved for garden or in- 
door dresses; but there are irregular 
fastenings on bodices, soft ties, the 
full-wristed bishop sleeve, and a 
decided disposition toward shaped 
belts as distinguished from the hard 
round leather belts. All these 
changes emphasize the favor in 
which the more womanly articles 
of wearing apparel are held at 
present. 
The shirt-waist is no longer a 
“mannish” garment. It ‘is won- 
derfully varied in form and color 
and trimming. It appears with 
round yoke, with long, stitched box- 
pleats, with side tucks and side 
pleats, or again with plain full 
front and tucked back. Some of 
the leading designers have made a 
persistent attempt to urge the shirt 
cuff into general use again during 
the present season, but they have 
as signally failed in every instance. 
The bishop or banded sleeve in 
its many forms has gained in 
favor steadily as warm wea- 
ther has approached. Gray 
and brown linen, silk-finished 





,! ety Goxr surt of tan linen trimmed with stitched folds of striped pink and 
or plain, and that in old rose, white linen. The vest is of striped linen, and belt of white leather. 
Wedgwood blue, and the red- 


dish-brown tints, lead in favor among the maker of renown. The skirt is made with 
makers of exclusive outing-costume designs, circular sides, meeting in centre of back in 
and with these fabrics are worn black belts the popular inverted pleats. The front 
of panne, liberty silk, or peau de soie. Tucked (gored) breadth meets the side gore and both 
effects are admirably treated in a linen tennis turn inward in a shallow box-pleat stitched 
gown recently evolved by a Parisian gown- on both edges to a point some six inches from 











the foot of the skirt, where the fulness that 
springs from the pleat gives freedom to the 
front. The side gores are finished with a flare 
ruffie six inches deep. The inward-turned 
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Brovo.e sutr of gray linen, cuirasse, long tie and stock of black panne-finished silk. shaped and stitched bands ot 
the linen form the sole trimming. 


box-pleats are again seen on waist and in 
sleeves. In the former, the stitching is car- 
ried to within three and one-half inches of 
the waist-line, belew which the material is 
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Barutne ovstume of blue and white serge trimmed with black braid. The knickerbockers are fustened to blouse, and 
the ekirt is made with corselet effect at waist. 


left free and forms a decided puff. This free and puffed at the elbow. The wristband 
trimming scheme is again carried out in the closes snugly about the wrisi. 

sleeves, which are pleated vertically, around The outing hats of the present season dis- 
the upper arm and the forearm, but are left play the same feminine characteristics. Even 
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Tennis Gown of old pink and white linen. Tie and belt of black glacé ribbon. 


the flat field hats, that are neither Alpine in shape nor round and sug- 
gestive of the perennial “sailor,” are wound with thin draperies, or 
trimmed with soft breasts that turn backward from the centre of the 
front, and often hide the brim entirely. The stitched duck and linen 
hats, wound around the crown with soft crépe or a Persian scarf, are 
the most picturesque and girlish of the outing hats. The wide-brimmed 
Hawaiian hat, somewhat like the popular “Ladysmith” form of last 
year, but decidedly less “ rakish,” is the latest fancy for mountain wear. 



































O the lot 
| of June 
brides fall 


the exquisite lace, 
chiffon, and net 
gowns that are 
i among the . late 
novelties. Liberty 


\ silk, ecrépe de 
f Chine, and louis- 
ine are also press- 





per 


ed into service, 
and there are 
some qualities of 
the last - named 
K soft silk that 
() make up most 
ae charmingly in 
| the rather simple 
outlines that are 

! fashionable for 
wedding gowns 

this season. The 

i princesse is the 
favorite form, but 
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t Weppine gown of cream louisine with incrustations of point-lace. 








made 


very much 
ened and 
proved by 
folds of the ma- 
terial being drap- 
ed across the up- 


soft- 


im- 
the 


part of the 


always 


waist and also the 
upper part of the 
skirt, where they 
are caught with a 
long spray of or- 
ange blossoms and 
a chiffon 
When-the gown is 
made with a regu- 
lar waist this is 
invariably 
with a long point- 
ed effect in front, 


rosette. 


soft 


folds dre draped 
in surplice fash- 
ion, or caught up 


one side with 


Veil of tulle. 
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is outlined with the same pattern of pearl 
embroidery. This is decidedly new and a J 
most charming and becoming design. 
Point-lace, which is especially associated | 
with bridal occasions, is the favorite trim- ; 
ming for the wedding gown, but all varieties i 
of lace are fashionable. Some of the finer | 
deep nets with lace border are used for lj 
flounced skirts. With these the waist usually | 
is trimmed with a bolero of the figured lace \y 
and a front of the plain net. The long points | 
of the jacket hang down over the skirt, but at 
the back the waist is all in one piece. A 
Cluny lace gown just completed is made with 
the body of the gown of louisine, and a wide 
flounce of the Cluny. The waist is of the |} 
\ , lace, made with a square yoke effect, below 
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Gown oF PEAU pe Sok with bolero of Cluny 
luce. 








i/ sprays of the orange blossoms. A 
rather classical wedding gown of 
white crépe de Chine made in 
I princesse style has a band of seed 
qi pearls in a Grecian pattern 
| around the train and up the side. 
There is a tucked yoke and under- 
sleeves of chiffon, and the yoke 
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gown shown on this page, and 
are set so closely together that 
the effect at a distance is that 
of a fine ruche. A bunch of 
the same blooms is used to 
secure the veil upon the coif- 
fure, and again they form a 
garniture upon the broad tulle 
sashes that depend from the 
corsage. The under-skirt of 
this costume, and which will 
be seen under the panelled 
princesse over-dress, is of close- 
ly -pleated tulle, which mate- 
rial again is used to drape the 
corsage, and for chemisette 
and under-sleeves. The upper 
and lower portions of sleeve 
are lace-trimmed. 
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which fall two long points 
of the lace, that are caught 
up at the waist-line with 
a bunch of orange blos- 
soms. The long spray 
trails over the skirt itself. 

Lilies-of-the-valley form 
a most appropriate decora- 
tion for the bride’s gown 
when orange blossoms are 
not obtainable. They 
mingle with admirable ef- 
fect with lace, tulle, and 
the softer silks, such as 
peau de soie, louisine, and 
the liberty weaves. They 
form the border of the 
panels of the princesse 
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Gowns | 








favor this season. They appear 

in all materials, and in point 
d’esprit and swiss muslins they are 
especially pretty. These are the first 
favorites for graduation gowns, and for 
girlish figures are most 
dainty and pretty, A = 
good pattern for a 
gown of this descrip- | 
tion has a skirt with a | 
wide attached flounce 
headed with a ruching | 
of the lace to match 
the point d’esprit. The 
front of the waist is in 
fine tucks and has a 
bolero of lace. 
The sleeves, which 
only reach to the 
elbow, are  fin- 
ished with ruffles 
of lace. Another 
good gown is of 
point d’esprit net, 
not lace, made with 
clusters of tucks put in 
on the bias and meet- | 
ing in front with a | 
wide accordion-pleated | 
flounce trimmed with 
bands of lace insertion. 
This waist also has a 
half bolero of lace, ex- 
tending over front 
only. With this cos- 
tume are worn a soft 
belt and sash of white 
liberty silk. 

It is a mistake to 
have a_ graduation 
gown made up too 
elaborately, or of too 
expensive materials. 
It should be something 
that is dainty and 
fresh and rather dis- eae 
tinctive. The dotted 
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lined yoke and sleeves may be quite on 
the plan of the simple evening frock, in 
which character it may do duty after- 
ward. If the plain muslin is preferred, 
a fichu trimmed with lace is the pretti- 
est thing for the waist, while the ruffied 
skirt — four ruffles 
sewed on a detached 
flounce and each 
flounce edged with 
lace to match that 
used on the fichu— 
is most dainty and 
pleasing as well as 
simple. Lace nets 
that may be pur- 
chased by the yard 
make very good 
yokes and _ sleeves, 
but are rather older 
in effect than the 
yokes of cut tucked 
muslin and lace 
combined, and soft 
sashes are more 
suitable for Com- 
mencement gowns 
than are the stiff 
satin or taffeta rib- 
bons; but as a rule 
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Grapvation Gown of point d'esprit and mousseline de svie. The body of 


muslin made with un- the gown and the lower sleeves are pleated. 











GRADUATION GOWNS 


the class color must be taken into con- this double purpose. The bodice and 
sideration. In a dark shade the stiffer skirt, from the yoke down, are shirred, 
ribbon undoubtedly Icoks the better. giving the appearance of a princesse 





1 nance 


The new mate- 
rial, louisine, is an 
almost ideal fabric 
for graduation 
gowns. It is soft, 
exceedingly pliant, 
and neither creases 
nor cuts easily. Its 
surface is also very 
lustrous, a decided 
advantage where an 
over - drapery of 
tulle, mull, or point 
d’esprit is desired. 
Its texture is not 
unlike that of lib- 
erty silk, but there 
is very much more 
body to the newer 
weave. 

An excellent plan 
for the making of 
the Commencement 
gown is to have the 
bodice made with 
adjustable or low- 
necked outer bodice, 
which may be worn 
with an under-bod- 
ice having thin or 
transparent yoke, 
and sleeves to cor- 
respond. By car- 
rying out this plan 
of making, the 
wearer is provided 
with practically two 
gowns, one suitable 
for evening . or 
dancing parties, and 
the other high- 
necked, and equally 
desirable for wear- 
ing at an afternoon 
tea during the suc- 
ceeding winter or 
for informal home 
dinners. The shirr- 
ed mull dress shown 
on this page offers 
an admirable sug- 





gown. Where the 
yoke of lace meets 
the bodice, a soft 
searf of mull is 
draped, and is 
caught at the right 
side by a_ large 
buckle. The scarf 
passes directly 
around the body 
and is attached to 
the upper part of 
the bodice, which 
closes exactly in the 
centre of the back. 
A scarf of mull is 
again used as a fin- 
ish for the deep 
shirring on the 
skirt, below which 
the mull falls in a 
full flounce, that is 
finished and weight- 
ed with three full 
ruches of mull 
edged with the nar- 
rowest of white rib- 
bon. The sleeves 
in this instance are 
attached to the 
outer bodice, and 
are trimmed with 
graduated shirrings 
that harmonize with 
the trimming on the 
other parts of the 
costume. Narrow- 
er searfs are em- 


ployed for the finish 
of the sleeves. They 


are wound around 
the heading of: the 
full mull ruffles. 


Commencement Gown of white mull, trimmed with 
: scarfs of same. The yoke is of transparent lace, with 
that will answer curved band of silk muslin ornamenting same. 


gestion for a gown 
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Or India muslin and Valenciennes. 


HERE is not a great deal of 
T_T difference in the styles of 

lingerie between summer 
and winter excepting the quality 
of the material used. Chemises 
made of the finest batiste or lawn, 
shaped in at the side seams, are 
made so that they may be worn 
under the corset, or are cut in 


such a way that they may serve 
as a combined corset-cover and 
short petticoat. Fine hand-em- 
broidery and narrow ruffles edged 
with lace are now the approved 
trimming rather than the lace 
ruffles or coarse embroidery, but 
some of the daintiest garments 
that have been turned out. of 
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the work-room 
owe their beau- 
ty entirely to 
the hand-em- 
broidery and 
hem - stitching. 
The corset- 
cover to wear 
with shirt- 
waists is a very 
good one for 
stout women, 
and was de- 
scribed in Ba- 
zar No. 12, Vol. 
XXXIV. This 
pretty garment 
is made with 
yoke and seant 
back; and with 
soft bishop 
sleeves that 
reach quite to 
the wrist. The 
surplice corset- 
cover in sheer 
lawn is also as 
great a favorite 
for slender as 


for full figures. 





Instead of fast- 
ening in the front it fastens at 


the back, and the ends are 
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Simupt« cambric skirt and corset-cover. 


broideries. 


brought around 
in front again 
like a fichu; 
there are two- 
darts directly in 
front, but no 
seams. Many of 
the new white 
muslin petti- 
coats are made 
with flare-shaped 
gores at foot, 
which in turn 
are given more 
amplitude by- the 
addition of fluffy 
ruffles of lace or 
of alternating 
lines of lace and 
lawn. There is 
no limit to the 
elaboration that 
may be given 
these dainty 
wash skirts that 
often are a 
combination of 
lace, baby-rib- 
bon, and em- 


Skirts fit about the 
hips, the gores being so graded 
that little fulness remains at waist. 





























































as was seen a season ago. From the 
stand-point of health, this new idea 
in children’s garments is to be com- 
mended highly, since it gives the 
wearer absolute freedom of action, 
while allowing the weight of the dress 
to fall directly from the shoulder. 
Even where belted frocks appear, the 
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I Froox with short bolero. 


jj HE trend of children’s garments 
i is all toward long-waisted ef- 
! fects. Few costumes are show- 
ing that have well-defined waists and 
. ekirts, and the belt-line when visible 
usually becomes a girdle about the 
hips rather than the waistband, such 
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children. One sees fewer wash braids 
than were used a summer ago; and, 
on the other hand, white and colored 
machine-embroideries are much more 
plentifully used than they were at the ye 
same season. Hand-embroidery in 
simple designs, and narrow beadings 
introduced at seams of skirt and 
waist, are the most preferred. The 
finer costumes seen are nearly all 
made with box-pleats in back of skirt 
—a style which is carried into gowns : 
for girls of twelve to fourteen years, 
although as generally seen in the 

frocks for little ones of four to six 

years. 
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Moentne Froox of gingham. 


| 
\ 
| bodice and skirt are generally joined, 
so that the visible belt is more of an 
ornament than an item designed for 
real service. 
The market is full of fancy ma- 
drases, striped ginghams, chambrays, 
printed pereales, and piqués, that are 


" most serviceable fabrics for the mak- 





ing of midsummer wash gowns for Froox of flowered dimity. | 
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Figure, pimtty GARpEN-gown trimmed with undulating entre-deux of machive embroidery on foundation of lawn. 
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ASH gowns is the term 
that is now under- 
stood to mean gowns 
that never by any possibility 
may be washed. Sometimes 
they may be cleaned, but, as a 
rule, they are not intended to 
be worn so often nor so hard as 
to necessitate their being laun- 
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War of striped lonisine made on boned and fitted lin- 
ing. The centre box-pleat is of white and collar of butter- 
colored tucked batiste with garnitures of narrow black 


velvet. 
tucked where they meet the. wristbands. 
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The belt is of louisine. cnt bias. The sleeves are 
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dered or cleaned. There is, how- 
ever, one point in favor of the 
wash gowns that do not wash, 
and that is that they may be 
made up in a much more elab- 
orate fashion and with dainty 
frills and pleatings that never 
before ‘were associated in our 
minds with such dresses. 
Pleatings and ruf- 
fles of mousseline de 
soie and chiffon would 
never survive launder- 
ing, and yet such are 
the 


trimmings on 
many of the new 
gowns. A most charm- 


ing costume of white 
mousseline de soie, pat- 
terned with a dainty 
vine of pink roses and 
stripes of light green, 
is finished around the 
foot with a wide pleat- 
ed flounce of chiffon 
edged with a ruching 
of the same material. 
Over this falls a pleat- 
ed flounce of fine Ma- 
lines lace. The lower 
edge of the over-skirt 
is formed in a point 
and is trimmed with 
another flounce of the 
chiffon and of the lace, 
so that the whole lower 
half of the skirt is a 
mass of chiffon and 
lace tlounces, very soft 
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Cos TUM OF FIGURED FouLanD with white 
crépe chemisette. 


and very effective, if perish- 
able. 

The waist is made of the fig- 
ured mousseline de soie and 
has a bolero of lace and a 
pleated yoke of the plain chif- 
fon without lining. This is 
fastened with the tiniest of 
diamond studs, and the collar, 
also unlined, is of the tucked 
chiffon, the tucking all done by 
hand. This is finished at the 








SIMPLE SUMMER GOWNS 


back with a little dia- 
mond clasp. The belt is 
of peau de soie, cut on 
the bias, and worn 
pulled well down in 
front with a pointed 
buckle. This model may 
be varied and added to 
by a sash of plain chif- 
fon tied at the back of 
the waist in rosettes. 
All-over materials in 
open - work embroidery, 


Gown oF spotrep net and panelled redingote of 
peau de soie. 






















Gray oorron onrvior, cnt-work bands, 


/ net or lace, are included among 
the gowns of the summer. 


n The materials are exquisite in 
SAY themselves and make up most 
/ charmingly. Fine  batiste 
trimmed with the open-work, 

or the grass linens also heavily 
trimmed with similar work, are 
J newer than anything else. A 
GVW. novel gown of very fine mastic 
batiste has an attached flounce 

fof open-work the same color as 

yA the batiste. The flounce is 
f quite narrow in. front, but at 
/i the back it widens until it 
reaches to the belt. This gives 
the desired sweep to the gown, 
and is rather on the plan 
of the old-fashioned bell skirt, 
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always a shapely and de- 
sirable one for summer 
materials. Under the 
batiste is a fine white 
lawn skirt trimmed 
around the foot with a 
deep accordion - pleated 
flounce edged with lace. 
Beneath this again is a 
silk lining or drop-skirt 
on which are pleated ruf- 
fles of chiffon edged with 
lace. The body of the 
waist is made entirely of 
cut-work draped in blouse 
shape in front, and at the 
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Costume of pale blue vefiing and lace. 
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colors that are so fash- 
ionable this year, there 
are many gowns made of 
the dead-white fine ma- 
terials with the cut-work 
as just described. One 
such gown, of the finest 
Persian lawn, has a 
flounce of white cut-work 
and the daintiest little 
blouse-waist of cut-work 
with plain tucked sleeves, 
and on this are light blue 
ribbons instead of the or- 
ange such as were put on 
the batiste. 


/ Mavuv« Fievrep stLk with cut-work 


"eth trimming. 

iA) back with postilion tabs. 
“s/t has revers which are 
iy open to show a_ tucked 
fi yoke of plain batiste. 
Fass From the side seams, just 


i below the arms, start 
Zz bright orange satin 
; peau de soie ribbons that 


ff are brought up across the 
A bust and tied in a soft 
bow. The belt is of rib- 


le bon of the same hue, and 


the coloring is most ex- 


.f quisite. 

In sharp contrast to the 

f batiste and the light tan Gown of cnt-work and pleated veiling, 
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rule, they are made with 
circular skirt or at most 
with front gore and cir- 
cular side, and the ma- 
terial for the waist allows 
only of a blouse-waist un- 
less some clever dress- 
maker can so change the 
breadths by introducing 
bands of lace entre-deux 
or tucked chiffon, that a 
New appearance is given. 
If one already owns a 
black silk petticoat and a 
low-eut black lining, the 























l he " purchase of one of these 
“aay FA ANT black robe gowns will 
nm yy) I HANS om prove an excellent one, 
/ BAGS? yt NR cA for the cost is compara- f. 
f oF, ae |. rye ol tively small. } >.’ 
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Gown of book maslin and insertion. 





a White lace robes, the 
Renaissance style, are in 
favor, but with a great 

f deal more net showing 

rs than heretofore. The all- - 

re over lace is a better in- 
vestment, even in the im- 
itation, for it will wear 
longer, but it may scarce- 
ly be considered as hand- 
some. Gowns of this 
character are made up 
very simply, necessarily, 
as their robe form is 
often arbitrary and must 
be conformed to. As a Mvsiix cown with lattice trimming. 














may perhaps ask what I mean 
by it. Let us try to define. 
Speaking largely, we may say 
that nervousness either a 
state of morbid irritability of 
the nervous system, or an im- 
perfect control of the perform- 
ance of its functions by the 
nervous system—or a combina- 
tion of these two states. The 
origin of these conditions in an 
individual case may be in men- 
tal or bodily enfeeblement from 
any cause. Usually the mental 
element is the larger, but often 
both are concerned. 

Some, no doubt, are born 
nervous—that is, with an im- 
perfect or one-sided develop- 
ment of the nervous system, 
which lessens its ability to per- 
form its tasks. To some ner- 
yousness comes as the result of 
their own folly, or the miscon- 
ducting of their lives; for oth- 
ers it is the unavoidable conse- 
quence of the sins of others, or 
the bearing of the burdens of others. The 
first and the last of these classes are the ones 
most in need of help and counsel. One may 
speak to them with some hope of bringing 
aid: to the foolish the tongues of men and 
angels alike cry in vain. 

What is important to our present purpose 
is not the definition of a condition which, 
after all, is a pretty well recognized one, but 
the very vital and less generally understood 
fact that nervousness is a symptom, not a 
disease in itself. 


is 
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HE physician who deals The disease or disorder, the ) 
Be much with nervous wo- original “ causing cause” of the . 4) 
men is always asking nervousness, may be very re- be 

them to define what they mean mote, may be mental, moral, or 27 
by nervousness. My readers physical, but to treat the symp- i 


tem with any fair promise of 
success we have to seek out this 
source of trouble and remove it. 

Before we concern ourselves 
with how this is to be done, let 
us look for a moment at the 
manifestations of nervous dis- 
order. What are the earliest 
recognizable signals of danger? 
Perhaps the commonest early 
symptom of approaching trouble 
is difficulty in concentrating or 





continuing attention. Next 

oftenest as heralds are apt to p 
appear unreasonable irritability ” 
of temper and an impairment in c 
the perception of the relative \ 


importance of things, so that 
trifles are regarded as matters 
of life and death moment, and 
the smallest ordinary affairs of 
daily life present themselves as 
absolutely insupportable _ bur- 
dens. Soon physical changes 
are perceived — tremulousness, 
fits of causeless crying, restless- 
ness, fatigue upon the slightest 
exertion. Not to go on with details of what 
may follow, we may pause here a moment to 
consider this matter of ease of fatigue—a 
highly characteristic attendant symptom of 
states of general nervousness, and one which, 
properly looked at, probably explains a good 
deal. 

A state of rapid tire upon exertion is often 
found in persons who to all appearances are 
in good muscular condition. They can make 
strong single or brief exertions, but cannot 
continue to apply their forces. The weakness 















































lies not in the muscles, but in 
the nerve-centres which control 
them, and which are too readily 
exhausted: the essential diffi- 
culty is in the nutrition of 
these nerve-centres, and the fa- 
tigue experienced is only a sign 
of it. If the trouble has gone 
so far as to become chronic, so 
that the sufferer wakes tired, 
gets up tired, and goes tired all 
day, something more serious. in 
the way of treatment is needed 
than can be suggested in an ar- 
ticle like this, or carried out at 
home. We are speaking here to 
those who are drifting toward 
such conditions. 

It has already been said that 
some women are born nervous, 
and some have nervousness 
thrust upon them. In the for- 
mer class, education and proper 
environment in youth will do 
what can be done to prevent the 
development of trouble. The 
care and bringing up of chil- 
dren with these tendencies must 
be considered later. Let us oc- 
cupy ourselves now with the 
causes producing nervousness— 
causes often avoidable or con- 
trollable, could they only be 
recognized early enough. 

The doctor classifies the 
causes of disease into “ predis- 

( posing ” and “ exciting” causes, 
phrases easily explained by an 
example. Anything which low- 

ers the state of general health will act as a 
predisposing cause of a contagious disease, 
while the actual material germ or microbe 
is the exciting cause, which, received into a 
body in poor condition, meets with no resist- 
ance to its attack, and develops without the 
obstacles which strong vitality would place in 
its way. 

The predisposing causes of nervousness are 
oftenest mental, the exciting causes oftenest 
physical; but this is a rule with exceptions. 
We have to reckon too with predispositions 
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due to character and tempera- 
ment in nervous disorder, and 
these are very important. Some 
of the very virtues of women 
may, if unguided and unre- 
strained, become the sources of 
trouble in one inclined to ner- 
vousness. Her strong affections 
and sympathy lead her into 
emotional excesses; her self- 
denial urges her into giving up 
necessary rest or sleep or diver- 
sion. Emotional excess, wheth- 
er spent in grief, love, hate, or 
ambition, is the most extrava- 
gant form of nervous expendi- 
ture, and, if unchecked, soon 
results in bankruptcy. 

On the other hand, the monot- 
ony of occupation, the lack of 
varied intellectual interests, the 
continual occupation with the 
small and uninspiring details of 
domestic management, which 
characterize the life led by 
many women, bring about ner- 
vousness or help the develop- 
ment of nervousness in a differ- 
ent way. A woman bound down 
to work of this kind grows to 
exaggerate the importance of 
trifles, is apt to cultivate wor- 
ries, and ends, at best, in losing 
her sense of mental and moral 
perspective, exaggerating smal] 
faults of her own or others into 
crimes. She is likely, too, as 
happens in any one secluded 
from larger interests or wider 
contact with the world, to permit her own 
views and personal peculiarities to grow until 
they reach an awkward size and strength, 
and become difficult to manage. 

When such predisposing causes as those 
enumerated—emotional indulgence, monot- 
ony of life, tendencies to worry, extravagant 
feelings about small things—have acted long 
enough, let them be followed by a sharp 
physical shock, like an acute illness, or a 
long strain of work, or, most potent of all, 
by a combination of mental anxiety with 
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bodily hard work, such as is en- 
tailed in nursing some one dear 
to her, with the usual accompani- 
ment of irregular hours, loss of 
sleep, and~hasty meals at odd 
times, and we have a combina- 
tion which will almost certainly 
result in serious nervous break- 
down. 

The exciting causes of ner- 
vousness are, however, often so 
small that they appear ridiculous 
to one who ignores the previous 
long preparation which made 
possible the final catastrophe. 
If you stand on slippery ground 
at the very edge of a precipice, 
it will not take much of a push 
to send you over, nor will you 
hit any less hard on the rocks 
at the bottom because it was a 
slight shove that upset you. 
I recall one case where a wo- 
man getting out of bed stepped 
on a pin, and was six months 
recovering from the neurasthen- 
ie condition which followed. 
But then, she had been ten years 
getting ready for it. Another 
instance recently under my ob- 
servation was that of a lady who 
found the exciting cause of a 
long illness in the fact that her 
husband had insisted on buying 
for her, in preparation for a 
summer holiday, a dress which 
she thought extravagant. She 
worried and fretted and fussed 
about it until she ended in a 
state of nervous depression, which she was 
a twelvemonth getting over. 

When some of the early premonitory symp- 
toms of nervousness appear, what can be done 
to stop their further increase is our next 
question. Whether they have newly taken 
possession of the patient, or are the slow 
growth of years, the answer will be much the 
same. The difference in the plan of attack 
will depend upon whether the threats are 
against the nervous or the physical side. 

Let us recapitulate the symptoms some or 








all of which may occur. First, 
upon the mental side (or ner- 
vous—the nerves and the mind 
are part of one system), we may 
mention irritability, a tendency 
toward emotional excess, such 
as too ready tears, too easy fa- 
tigue upon use of the mind, ex- 
travagant expressions of feel- 
ing about trifles, inability to 
decide small questions without 
unduly long consideration and 
reconsideration, and difficulty in 
concentrating thought. With or 
without these, or some of them, 
the victim may observe certain 
physical symptoms—constant fa- 
tigue out of proportion to the 
work done, tremulousness, uneasy 
or too brief sleep, general rest- 
lessness, and many vague pains. 
Both lists might be extended to 
an unconscionable length if one 
tried to make them complete. 

It is, indeed, characteristic of 
troubles of a nervous. as 
distinguished from those of or- 
ganic kind, that they present 
this bewildering complexity and 
variety of small disorders of 
function or sensation. It is 
often on this very infinity and 
contradictory mingling of symp- 
toms that the doctor founds his 
diagnosis; and while the pa- 
tient usually insists that each 
and every one of them_ has its 
separate origin and needs dis- 
tinct treatment, the physician 
knows well that all are but branches from 
one root, that each physical woe, fancied or 
real, is to be traced to some wrong method of 
ordering her life and of expending her 
strength. 

Let the woman who is beginning to find 
herself the victim of some of these mutinous 
manifestations against the order and dis- 
cipline of her mind start without delay to do 
what is possible to remove the causes. 

How to do this will be the subject of my 
next paper. 
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| By 
TRUMAN R ANDREWS 


The shades of night had fallen 
down 
Upon our little country town, 
When slippin’ careful down th’ street, 
A-dodgin’ every one I’d meet, 
I come at last to Bessie’s house, 


An’ crep’ up quiet as a mouse. 


Oncet on th’ steps I knew so well, 
I hung my basket on th’ bell, 
An’ rung th’ thing fer Kingdom Come, 
Then hid an’ waited, tremblin’ some, 
Tell some one opened up th’ door— 
I seen th’ stripéd dress she wore, 
An’ knowed ’twas Bess, an’ held my breath, 
A-keepin’ silent, still as Death. 


She stood jes in th’ doorway, where 
Th’ light shone through her golden hair; 
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An’ purty—Lord! I never see 


A purtier girl, it seemed to me. 


She knowed ’twan’t no use fer to try 
To see who ‘twas; so, kinder shy 
An’ bashful-like, she stepped outside, 
A-lookin’ sideways tell she spied 

Th’ basket hangin’ on th’ bell, 

An’ then (0’ course ’tain’t much to tell, 
Excep’, perhaps, fer me an’ Bess— 
Becuz ‘twas such a daisy guess) 
She stood a minute kinder still, 

An’ sez, a-whisperin’, “Thank you, Will!’’ 


She went inside, an’ took th’ flowers. 
I reck’n ‘twas a couple o’ hours 
Afore I got my senses back: 

I was ‘mos’ loony, fer a fac’, 
A-wishin’, after what I’d seen, 


That folks got married at sixteen. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


T goes without saying—or it 
should—that no writing-table 
in any drawing-room ought 
to betray a familiar touch. 
It is not the place for private 
correspondence, for bills, 
memoranda, or for any personal possessions 
proper to a desk or a writing-table in one’s 
private apartment. The writing-table in the 
drawing-room is purely and solely for the 
convenience of the visitor, for the notes he 
may want to write when he has come in to 
leave a message in your absence, for the 
address you may want to take down when he 
gives it to vou, and only in an emergency for 
the note that you yourself may wish to write. 

It should always have its portfolio of more 
or less elaborate design. The one in the il- 
lustration shows a back of cut silver on a 
leather ground. The blotting-paper should 
be spotless, and changed every day if neces- 
sary. Either in the portfolio or in a sep- 
arate box, of silver, brass, or leather, there 
should be note-paper, envelopes, and a pad, 
Stamps should always be provided, for while 
the good taste of the visitor ought to control 
his use of them, the forethought of the 
hostess should never put him to the embar- 
rassment of having to look for one. 

The inkstand and pens should be looked 
after daily with the same care that is expend- 
ed on the salt-cellars. The inkstand may be 
of silver, brass, or even of crystal. The one 
seen in the illustration happens to be a gem 
of its kind inlaid with turquoise and fine 
enamel, but every-day mortals may content 
themselves with simpler devices. The flow- 
ers conceal the electric lamp, but no writing- 
table should be without a light for writing 
at night. It should always have flowers, 
and when possible some interesting object 
like the bronze horse, which relieves the ta- 
ble of an office-like character. Paper-cutters 
and letter-openers should never be forgotten. 
As many persons prefer sealing-wax to mu- 
cilage for their letters, it is generally cus- 





tomary to provide a small 
and sealing-wax. A small 
pecially designed for the purpese is now 
sold for the sealing-wax. The spoon is held 
over the flame of the candle, and when the 
wax is melted it is poured over the envelope, 
in this way avoiding all danger of a fire or a 


candle, matches, 
silver spoon es- 


burn. Some of these spoons are elaborate 
in design and interesting objects in them- 
selves. 


Very many writing-tables have no covers. 
One sees this in beautiful libraries, where 
the table is of genuine old oak, oiled but 
never varnished. Sometimes a blotter with 
silver corners is laid down; sometimes the 
portfolio is so large that when spread open 
the blotting-paper inside acts as a softening 
surface on which to write. A very good ta- 
ble-cover is, however, made of dark invisible 
velveteen, exactly fitting the top of the table, 
and trimmed about the edge with a gilt gimp 
sewed flat. This velveteen sets off silver or 
erystal.- 

The cover seen in the illustration is an 
old piece of embroidery out of some palace, 
and is in keeping with all the other appoint- 
ments about it—the carved table, the bronze, 
the silver vase of exquisite workmanship, 
the rare old inkstand, and the hanging on the 
door. Pieces of brocade are used in the 
same way. In fact, one may be as extrava- 
gant as one chooses without offending the 
proprieties, providing only that one breaks 
no law of good taste by displaying the tawdry 
and the cheap. With simple leather or brass 
one may do without silver and still make 
the writing-table interesting. One should, 
however, neglect no one of its requirements. 

The piano no longer is allowed to over- 
power the room in which it etands. The 
long-established rule about: its position of 
importance in a room, its being kept without 
anything on its top, the turning of its keys 
so as to make them the most conspicuous 
features in an apartment —all these old 
ways of doing have departed. It is all well 
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TABLE WITH EMBROIDERED COVER AND SILVER INKWELL. 


enough for a public performer to sit so that 
an audience may have an uninterrupted view 
of his fingers, for an audience wants to know 
how a musician plays; but in everyday 
houses and lives music is for the entertain- 
ment of a family circle, and small contribu- 
tions to that entertainment are made by a 
view of a timid or embarrassed player. Be- 
sides, there is always a little touch of mys- 
tery lent to a player concealed behind the 
keys. For that reason the fashion has grown 
of putting upright pianos in corners, their 
keys to the wall, a table or small sofa in 
front. Very often instead of a piano-stool 
a carved bench out of some foreign church 


is used, so that many young women when 
playing might well remind one by their air 
of Saint Cecilia. 

Cheap silks for pianos are always to be 
avoided. China silks and printed stuffs 
leoped and tied in impossible knots are very 
objectionable. The handsome scarf shown 
in the illustration is an old altar-cloth of 
white satin, embroidered in gold and silver 
as only those old nuns understood the art. 
But it would be better to have no hanging 
than to substitute a piece of cheap material 
for this, which is purely ornamental in its 
character. When some piece of stuff serves 
a purpose of utility, the case is altered. It 
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SHOWING THE 


may be as plain as necessity requires. For 
that reason one may put a piece of China 
silk or figured material on the back of an 
upright piano, if one has nothing better to 
use in its place, because the back of an up- 
right piano must be concealed to be made 
endurable, the wires and works showing, as 
they do, not in the case of a grand piano. 
When the keys of a grand piano are toward 
a wall and the end projects into the room, 
it is customary to throw over this end any 
beautiful piece of embroidery which one pos- 
Sometimes the finest of old bro- 


sesses. 


eades are used in this way, never anything 
texture to 


of wool, or coarse enough in 
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DRAPED PIANO. 


scratch. A fern or a vase of American 
Beauties will catch up the embroidery. A 
small sofa holding two is often placed at the 
end of a piano, especially when the end reach- 
es the mantel-piece, so that two persons may 
sit over a teacup by the fire while a “ tune- 
ful melody” is being played just back of 
them. This is a favorite way of arranging 
old-fashioned drawing-rooms in New York, 
where the fireplace is in the centre of the 
wall directly opposite the door, the dining- 
recom opening by folding-doors in the back. 
The space between the folding-doors and the 
mantel - piece is generally utilized in this 
way for the grand or square piano. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHAPTER I 


THE PROPOSAL 


SALIFAX, looking back to the 
1 beginning of January 2, 1900, 
lays his memory’s finger on 
three circumstances which 
may have been responsible for 
the luck of his life. He got 
out of bed on an unaccustomed side. Half- 
way down stairs, en route to breakfast, he dis- 
covered, by reason of an uncomfortable sen- 
sation in his left shoe, that his stocking was 
on wrong side out. At table, speaking to his 
maiden aunt (who had kept his house for 
him, and because of her all-pervading atten- 
tion to his various wants made him forget 
from twenty-five to thirty that he was a bach- 
elor)—in speaking to Miss Halifax, Robert 
said: “I shall never meet the ‘ perfect She, 
aunt,” and with a sudden dread lest Fate 
should take him at these words, he rapped on 
the table and cried, “ Unberufen!” 

“Robert! Superstitious?” she laughed. 

“ About Her I never take any risks,” he re- 
plied, and from that day Halifax has been 
a symbolist, a sign-reader. 

The stocking, the bed, and 
good-luck word joined hands 
magic circle around him. 

He left his house an hour earlier than usual, 
thereby missing a telegram which, had he re- 
ceived, would have taken him out of Chicago 
for the day. At his club he found a note 
which his aunt had sent all over town to find 
him. It was marked “ very important.” Hali- 
fax smiled at its dash and haste. How well 
he knew those “ very importants,” “ in hastes,” 
and Victoria Belford’s 
individuality was in every letter. The trend 
of the epistle shone through them. 

“Would he please meet her at Mrs. Craw- 
ford-Crawford’s at five o’clock,” thus ran the 
note, and Robert, after making his most ex- 
quisite toilette, in the height and closest 
struggle of fashion, went to fulfil the com- 
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mand. He went to fulfil the note’s command, 
but it cannot be said that he flew! He no 
longer took joyful wing to places where he 
was sure to see Mrs. Amos Belford. Before 
he went to Mexico, weeks had elapsed during 
which he had not crossed her threshold. Her 
letters to him in Grimshorn lay in neat piles 
of threes and fours; his to her lay locked 
away in her secretary, to the count of two. 

To-day there was new freedom in the fresh 
winter air. Halifax, returned from weeks of 
undisturbed mental labor, from a happy exile 
in the wiles of an almost savage country, felt 
on this day swept clear of a past. He hurried 
along through the streets—a tall, alert figure, 
head well up. “ My friendship for her,” he 
said to himself, “ has been, and it shall be no 
more—a bondage! I have been freer than I 
knew; to-day I belong absolutely to myself.” 

As he affirmed this he was, with pleasing 
inconsistency, briskly walking toward a 
! Meanwhile he missed a tele- 
phone message to his club to the effect that 
“Mrs. Belford had a bad headache, couldn’t 
go to Mrs. Crawford-Crawford’s, and would 
Mr. Halifax please come to her house in- 
stead.” 

Mrs. Crawford-Crawford, a Chicago North 
Side dazzling light, was giving a musicale in 
a very large house to a very few people (the 
comfort of which arrangement will be at once 
perceived). 

The musicians were hidden behind palms 
and orange-trees in the music-room. A few 
guests sat near them, a few others were scat- 
tered in the drawing-room, and to the left 
across the hall stretched Mrs. Crawford-Craw- 
ford’s chef-d’euvre, so far as her house’s in- 
terior was concerned—the library in crimson 
leather and gold. It was to-day quite de- 
serted. 

Halifax, observed, on entering, that Mrs. 
Belford was late. She was one of those peo- 
ple who can’t be overlooked even in a crowd. 

To-day she would have starred the rooms, 
but her stunning figure was not to be seen. 
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As Halifax made his way to the lady of 
the house he saw she was talking in a con- 
fidential whisper to a slender girl who bent 
towards her hostess with the grace of youth. 


Mrs. Crawford-Crawford greeted Halifax 
cordially, warmly, with unmistakable lik- 
ing. “I’m so glad you’re back—so glad— 


and Miss Bagsby,” holding the young lady 
by the arm, “I want you to know Mr. Hali-. 
fax. He is my very best friend. I never 
do anything that I can help without him.” 

Miss Bagsby smiled sweetly and was 
charmed to meet Mrs. Crawford-Crawford’s 
best friend. She said so with a pretty nod 
and apparent sincerity, and Halifax, seizing 
his hostess’s words, vowed that if he could 
arrange it, Miss Bagsby should repeat them. 
and from thenceforth “never do anything” 
without him again! 

To this introduction and meeting the Hun- 
garian orchestra (monopolizing at the mo- 
ment the programme) wailed forth a feeling 
bar or two. Miss Bagsby had a musical score 
in her hand, and Mrs. Crawford-Crawford 
turned to give her smiling greeting to a new- 
comer. Before Halifax could exchange any 
words with Miss Bagsby she had disengaged 
herself and walked out of the drawing-room 
to the library. Enseoncing herself in a crim- 
son leather chair, she bent intently over her 
book of music. Robert followed her and 
paused in the doorway of the drawing-room, 
unobservedly staring, frankly astonished at 
himself, but more and more sincere and de- 
termined in his resolve at every glance. 

The Hungarians were unwinding a laby- 
rinth of twisted, tangled sounds, crying and 
beseeching, stimulating and impelling. Hali- 
fax had heard of the extraordinary hypnotism 
of this music, how that in Hungary the lead- 
er will sometimes choose one hearer for his 
especial influence, mesmerizing and possess- 
ing him until the listener has no will but the 
player’s. Every fibre of Halifax that was not 
listening to the weird harmony of discords 
was quivering to the influence of the lovely 
little creature of whose existence five minutes 
ago he had been unconscious. 

Miss Bagsby was well and richly dressed. 
She was all in gray, in light, exquisite gray, 
black hatted, and through her veil he saw 
her delicate features and brilliant coloring. 
In her dress she wore an enormous buneh of 
double violets. Bending over the score, with 
parted lips she followed the number on the 
programme. 
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“Tf she can make anything from that jar- 
gon of sound she is a genius,” thought Hali- 
fax. Then he gave a determined look at her 
undoubted beauty and made a memorable de- 
cision; “ That woman shall be my wife,’ he 
said to himself—to his heart, to his mind— 
and was quite willing to say it to the select 
few hearers, to the gracious hostess, and to the 
Hungarians, had they cared a straw to hear. 
He was ready to telephone it to Victoria and 
bear the consequences. He was ready to in- 
form his aunt and hear her say, “ Bless you, 
Bobby!” For his audience, however, he de- 
cided on the girl herself. He softly stepped 
across the hall to the library and approached 
Miss Violet Bagsby. She half looked up, half 
didn’t, but her pencil ceased to follow the 
score, 

“Miss Bagsby,” asked the intruder, “do 
you know the view of the lake from that win- 
dow at the end of the room?” 

“ No,” she said; “ but isn’t this motif beau- 
tiful ?” 

“Tt doesn’t compare with this view,’ 
Halifax. 
you?” 

“T suppose since you have made me lose 
several bars ”—she gave a discouraged little 
gesture—* I might as well throw over tlie 
whole movement. Let us go, if you like,” 
and she rose. 

Halifax leading the way, guided her to the 
window. 

“ There, isn’t that stunning?” and he threw 
out his hand with a convincing presentation 
of the miles of water before their eyes as 
if he were displaying an artificial lake he 
had had made especially for this moment’s 
decoration. 

And then he withdrew his eyes from na- 
ture and looked steadily and seriously at the 
girl. 

“Miss Bagsby,” he said, “will you be my 
wife?” 

Violet Bagsby was too startled to start. 
She was simply petrified, and she turned upon 
him her gaze that had just said regarding 
the lake, “I find you nice to look upon,” and 
her expression had not altered before it fell 
on Robert Halifax. As she stared at him 
Miss Bagsby found that she had no reason 
to change her approving verdict. 

“Since you have brought me here to in- 
sult me-——Mr. Halifax—” 

“Oh!” he gasped. “Insult you?” 

“To insult me, you won’t think me eapri- 


” said 


“Won’t you let me show it to 
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cious if I leave you,” and she turned as 
though to go. 

But Halifax placed himself in front of 
her. Just here Mrs. Crawford-Crawford’s in- 
troduction flashed across the young girl’s 
mind. Mrs. Crawford-Crawford was the lead- 
er of Chicago society. “ My best friend ” she 
had said. The extraordinary stranger stand- 
ing before her was pale and serious, calm and 
determined, and quite the best-looking man 
Miss Bagsby had ever seen. All this and 
something more kept her from running like 
a flash past him and out of the room. 

“Tt must seem as you say,” he was con- 
tinuing, “of course. It must seem an insult. 
If I had known you even a month it would 
be an honor, for it is the highest tribute any 
man can pay a woman to ask her to be his 
wife.” 

“Are you really going to make me listen 
to you?” she queried. 

“Yes, I am,” he returned determinedly. 
“The moment I looked at you I vowed that 
you should be my wife, and I have brought 
you here to say what I have never said to a 
woman before. I have brought you here to 
tell you what it has taken me years to want 
and to desire.... I brought you here to say 
that from the moment I looked at you I knew 
that I loved you, and that I should love you 
forever. I make no apologies and no explana- 
tions. It would be impossible, for I do not 
understand it myself. It is something beyond 
me, higher than I am. It is the first thing 
about myself that I have not been able to 
analyze and understand, and therefore,” said 
Halifax, “ according to my faith it must be 
the nearest divine that I have ever known. 
I can support you; I have a decent business 
or profession; not too bad a reputation; I 
love you and I ask you to marry me.” 

The girl by this was looking at him intent- 
ly and with a perception that the extraordi- 
nary moment was making the quintessence 
of keenness. She flushed and paled. 

“T sail on Saturday, just two weeks from 
to-day, for London. I have not long to woo 
and I shall never ask you again. I don’t know 
your first name,” he said, “ but you wear my 


favorite flowers. Violet, will you be my 
wife?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and started with 
amazement. “Violet? Why, that is my 
name. How could you guess it?” 


“ Love,” Halifax gently said. 
From the other room came the insistent 


tones of the barbaric music, climbing, bar by 
bar, higher—impelling, imploring. From the 
other room came the figures of Mrs Craw- 
ford-Crawford and a man. 

Violet Bagsby has never been able to ex- 
plain that quarter of an hour, whether it was 
all Halifax, or a little of the Hungarian be- 
witching, or the sudden apparition of Patter- 
field West that decided her life for her, but 
when once again Halifax asked, “ Will you 
marry me?” with a little slow inclination of 
her head, “ Yes,” she said, then looked at him 
quickly and past him to the new-comers, 
smiling at Mrs. Crawford-Crawford. “ Kind- 
ly say nothing about this, Mr. Halifax. 

“Oh, Mrs. Crawford-Crawford,” cried‘ the 
affianced bride, “have you been looking for 
me?” 

Halifax turned like a pivot to face the 
others. 

“No, dear, but Mr. West has,” and the 
hostess presented the men. “I thought I 
saw you coming in here with your score.” 

The two men regarded each other with sus- 
picion. Halifax felt as though he had been 
caught out of deep waters by a successful line 
and swung up into the air. He was going +> 
land, he knew, and on a soft bank, still he felt 
dizzy. 

“T did come to follow the score,” admitted 
the pretty girl. 

“And I to follow Miss Bagsby,” smiled 
Halifax. 

“ And we plead the same intent,” said Pat- 
terfield .West. 

“ Suppose ”—Mrs. Crawford-Crawford took 
Miss Bagsby affectionately by the arm—* sup- 
pose you all follow me instead, and come back 
to the drawing-room, for I want you to hear 
Herr Freischutz’s violoncello.” 

The four retraced their steps. 

For a second a torturing thought flashed 
through Halifax’s mind. The girl had taken 
this means of getting rid of him; she had ac- 
cepted him in order to protect herself. This 
was most easy to fear as he saw her turn to 
Patterfield West with a good-comradeship and 
friendly intimacy. 

“ Violet, there are dear Mr. and Mrs. Bags- 
by,” said Mrs. Crawford-Crawford. “I must 
speak to them,” and she hastened her steps. 

“ Won’t you take me, too?” asked Halifax. 
“T want to meet Mr. Bagsby very much.” 

“ Meet him you shall, Robert.” Mrs. Craw- 
ford-Crawford linked her arm in his. “ Mr. 
Bagsby is the salt of the earth.” 
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Violet and Patterfield West fell behind. 

“T am going to meet your father and 
mother,” said Halifax, over his shoulder, 
meaningly. 

Violet smiled but made no other reply, and 
Robert, who in his haste and determination 
rose that day to something like real greatness, 
swam along by Mrs. Crawford-Crawford 
through the rooms to the port where his 
future father-in-law and mother-in-law were 
anchored, two peaceful ships. 

“Camden G. Bagsby! my dear boy,” in- 
formed his hostess. “ Don’t you know?” 

“ Bagsby!” murmured Robert. “ Not—” 
and he held her a little back—“ not Bagsby’s 
Bronchitis Capsules!” 

“Yes, the same—millions, millions, mill- 
ions !” 

“Oh!” gasped Robert. “ Capsules!” 

“Why not?’ laughed his friend. “ All 
taste disguised—brisk, beneficial. They slip 
down, my dear, if they are bulky, and you 
know the gelatine is pure metal, no alloy—and 
—such quantities of it!” 

As they slowed up before the Bagsbys, 
Halifax saw what quantity there was of 
them. 

“Then,” continued Mrs. Crawford-Craw- 
ford, almost under the paternal ear, “ she is so 
pretty—Violet—isn’t she? And you don’t 
have to marry her, you know.” 

“Why not?’ 

Halifax’s tone was unusual, and Mrs. Craw- 
ford-Crawford looked at him. “You are 
right,” she acquiesced, swiftly. “ After all, 
why not? Dear Mrs. Bagsby, let me present 
Mr. Halifax—-and, Mr. Bagsby, this is my 
very best friend; and you will excuse me if I 
leave you all together—yes? There are the 
Lawrence-Sandses of New York; I must go to 
them.” 

Robert for the tenth of a second was non- 
plussed. He wondered whether he would bet- 
ter speak in adulation of the capsules and say 
he “used no others,” or whether to blurt out 
the sentimental truth as he had romantically 
made his declaration to the daughter, or tell 
the old gentleman how sorry he was to learn 
that Violet was an heiress. 

Mrs. Bagsby regarded him with the sweet 
smile that expresses perfect confidence that 
the other person will begin the conversation. 
Mr. Bagsby had a theory that people shouldn’t 
talk when music was playing, and Herr Frei- 
schutz was playing his fifty-dollar-an-hour 
best. So Robert, after warmly shaking hands 


with the millionaire capsule king and smil- 
ing confidingly to Mrs. Bagsby, said nothing 
at all. He stepped a little back by Bagsby’s 
side, overshadowed by the elder man’s great 
bulk, and watched Violet and Patterfield West 
talking near the door, and prayed to all the 
gods he knew that Victoria would be later 
and later. As though his prayer invoked her, 
she sailed in, magnificently pale as only Vic- 
toria Belford could be and remain handsome. 
She swept a glance around and brushed Hali- 
fax with it, nodded to Mrs. Crawford-Craw- 
ford familiarly, then beckoned to Halifax 
commandingly. Here Robert pushed himself 
forward. 

“Mr. Bagsby, I am charmed,” he mur- 
mured, “perfectly delighted to meet you. I 
have a little affair of great importance to— 
ah—consult you about. Could I, might I call 
to-night at your house to see you?” 

“Why, yes,” whispered Bagsby, hoarsely 
and politely, “at eight. Number 18—Mich- 
igan Avenue,” and the healer of thousands of 
bronchial tubes fumbled for his card, which 
he pressed into Halifax’s hand. 

Halifax grasped his hand tenderly, thanked 
him, bowed, and answered Victoria’s beckon. 
He stood like so much rock, however, when 
he reached her side, resenting her evident lead 
to the library. 

“Well,” she questioned, “why didn’t you 
come ¢” 

“ But I did.” 

“You did? Why, they never told me you 
were there.” 

“ Where ?”’ 

“Why, at my house, of course. Where do 
you mean you came?” 

“ Why, here,” said the dazed Halifax. “I 
came here at five, as you said.” 

“Robert,” said Mrs. Belford, “are you 
erazy ?”’ 

“Yes,” he returned meekly, “violently in- 
sane.” 

“Tam glad you are aware of it—then there 
is hope of a cure.” 

“ No,” her companion shook his head, “ no 
hope, Victoria, and don’t attempt it.” 

She stared at him through her lorgnette 
and ignored what she didn’t understand. 
“Didn’t you get my message at the club?” 

“T got your letter sent after me to come 
here at five.” 

“Hideous blunder,” she drawled, “ but 
never mind. It resulted in my coming out 
when I wasn’t well enough to do so.” 
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Halifax regarded her with mingled feel- 
ings. “ But why did you come then?” 

“T came to see where you were, my dear 
Robert. I came and saw. You are a clever 
and amusing man, but if you have reached 
the point where you prefer to retire behind 
the avoirdupois of a quack-medicine man and 
stand silent, staring into space, instead of sit- 
ting in my drawing-room with me, why—” 
and she waved her hand. 

“Why what?’ laughed Robert. 

“Why, I shall call it paresis instead of 
mania. Violent insanity has at least some 
excitement about it; this is pitiful.” Mrs. 
3elford bent on her late slave her very hand- 
some eyes. “ Pathetic, my dear boy; I shall 
rescue you.” 

“ Victoria, you are the soul of charity.” 

“And charity,” mused the lady, tenderly, 
“has another name. Let us go into the li- 
brary.” 

“Oh no,” parried the uneasy Halifax, for 
Violet and Patterfield West had come rather 
nearer, and were seated on a divan not far 
off. “No; L promised Mrs. Crawford-Craw- 
ford that I would bring you to her at once 
you came. She wants you to know the Law- 
rence-Sandses.” 

Mrs. Belford actually gasped. “ You prom- 
ised to dispose of me! My dear boy, your 
malady has a revelation every minute! I see 
that I shall be very much interested in its 
diagnosis. There are Lily and the Lawrence- 
Sandses by the tea table. Take me over to 
them if you like.” Her glance, when it made 
the cireuit of the room, had comprehended 
Violet. 

“Who,” she said to Mrs. Crawford-Craw- 
ford, “is that little provincial?” 

The lady shrugged. “Is there one?” 

“ Decidedly. <A pretty little violet beside 
a mossy stream,” she quoted, stirring her tea 
and smiling comprehensively at the Lawrence- 
Sandses, her hostess, and her friend. She was 
unmistakable. 

“She must look her name, exhale it even,” 
said Halifax, easily, “for you have guessed 
it. It is Violet.” ’ 

“ Ah!” 

“Violet Bagsby,” informed Mrs. Crawford- 
Crawford. 

Victoria shuddered gently. “Bagsby! My 
dear! And she is a little pill, then.” 

“She looks,” said Mr. Lawrence - Sands, 
who had grinned and regarded appreciatively, 
“as though the children might cry for her.” 


“Please,” said Halifax, quietly. “ Your 
wit is so dazzling and flashing that I scarcely 
distinguish its pattern. It makes me think 
of fireworks that ought to reveal a design and 
are only a scatter of sparks.” 

“Gad!” laughed Lawrence - Sands, “ how 
severely personal you are. My dear chap, let 
me assure you that so far as J am toncerned, 
my designs are all flowers for the lady. Vio- 
lets if you must, daisies I should have chosen. 
The little girl is perfectly lovely.” 

Lawrence - Sands was undoubtedly flatter- 
ing, and Halifax controlled his desire to 
spring to his feet and say, “She is to be my 
wife, sirs and madams ”; he thought, for Vio- 
let’s sake, diseretion was the best gift for this 
moment’s need. 

“Do you know her?” asked Mrs. Belford, 
in spite of herself, to Robert. 

“T have just met her.” He looked at her 
full in the eyes, puzzling, troubling her. 

“Oh!” she breathed under the cover of the 
conversation that the others were pursuing. 
“Oh! ‘ violently insane ’—I see, I see.” She 
pushed the lemon in her tea from side to side 
with her spoon, and when she spoke again she 
spoke down into the cup, her pale cheek red- 
dening. “ Robert Halifax, I shall never let 
you go.” 


CHAPTER II 
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AMDEN G. BAGSBY was of an im- 
( mense physique, but his huge we!ll- 
covered frame could have stowed 
itself comfortably away in one corner of his 
heart, leaving the rest for the companion of 
his life and labors, for his children, and for 
all the world at large which was in any way 
below par or in need of sympathy. There was 
a sense of present protection and rising hope 
for the future which every one felt in Bags- 
by’s presence. He had made a fortune, not by 
sleight of hand, not by shady transactions, not 
by blackening each obstacle that stood in his 
way, but by putting pure good stuff on the 
market, stuff that was “worth something,” 
Camden affirmed, “ beside its advertisin’ repu- 
tation,” a simple medicine whose ingredients 
had not been allowed to deteriorate as its 
fame increased. 

Bagsby had found the happy combination 
almost by accident, and he was very confident 
it was the approving hand of the Lord which 
had indicated the golden way to him early 
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in life. He had been head clerk in one of the 
north Wisconsin town stores for several years, 
when an increase in his salary transformed a 
long-cherished dream into a reality, and Cam- 
den G. Bagsby was able to make Emmeline 
Munger of Spooneyville his wife and bring 
her up North with him to “locate” a home. 
Having always been accustomed to the mild 
and balmy atmosphere of Spooneyville, a few 
months of Wisconsin blizzards and whirlwinds 
served to give Mrs. Bagsby an attack of bron- 
chitis so severe as to become a subject of con- 
versation at meetings and social gatherings. 
Bagsby determined to cure it. “J’ll find some- 
thing to get you rid of that cough, Emmie 
dear, as sure as I’m alive.’ The remedy in 
time revealed itself to his nocturnal re- 
searches, the bronchitis yielded, and the cap- 
sules instead of the cough made the subject 
of conversation in the town parties. Spooney- 
ville naturally got wind of the new patent 
medicine, and inside of a year it was the 
source of bewildering income to Bagsby. The 
money rolled wp, the town where he built his 
factories took its name from his; the great 
Northwestern landscape became a mere back- 
ground for gigantic sign-posts, and the suc- 
cessful merchant set aside one-third of his 
eupital for Mrs. B., considering her the in- 
direct originator, the inspirer of his fortunes, 
because of her “ bronchial attack ” in the win- 
ter of "79. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bagsby took their leave of 
Mrs. Crawford-Crawford somewhat in ad- 
vance of Violet, who was “ having such a good 
time they hated to disturb her.” The capsule 
magnate opened the carriage door for his 
wife, forgetting the footman, who had always 
seerred to him a superfluous member of the 
household; this latter sprang on to the box 
and explained to the coachman that he was 
to return for Miss Violet at seven. 

“Can’t say that I care much for those af- 
ternoon affairs,” Bagsby began, settling back 
in the luxurious landau. 

“A little music’s never out of place at any 
time,” said his wife. 

* Perhaps not, but that head fiddler there 
carried it too far. You’d have thought he was 
sawing up wood for the winter, the way he 
went at his fiddle.” 

“Wasn't Vi a picture?” Mrs. Bagsby asked. 

“Not’s pretty as her mother was at 
twenty.” 

“Oh, Camden Bagsby, you know better 
than that!” 


Mrs. Bagsby had received subtle campli- 
ments of the kind for twenty years, always 
protesting and always pleased. She was so 
thoroughly kind herself, she saw only kind- 
ness in those about her. “Just give folks a 
chance,” was her argument in favor of all 
who fell short of her standard. She could 
not be more indulgent than to judge others by 
her generous self. Her principles were impro- 
vised on experience; she was sure knowledge 
how to “act right ” would come as the occa- 
sion to act presented itself, and confident that 
words could do little to help along any sittia- 
tion. 

Bagsbyville had suited the Bagsbys to per- 
feetion until Violet returned from the fash- 
ionable Eastern boarding-school to which she 
had been sent for a number of years, atid 
then they decided (after much deliberation 
and planning, done when their daughter was 
away, lest she should suspect her parents 
were making a sacrifice on her aceount) that 
they “ would better move down and settle in 
Chieago.” Neither of them ever qitite got 
used to the change from the simplicity of the 
village life to the complicated demands of 
a metropolitan existence, but, nothing was 
said further than an oceasional word of 
gratitude that “the girl showld be getting 
abowt the best that could be found.” 

“That young man Mrs. Crawford-Craw- 
ford introduced to tis this afternoon was Rob- 
ert Halifax,” Bagsby said to his daughter 
when dinner was over, “ young Halifax the 
lawyer. I’ve kept my eye on him right along. 
I happened to hear him plead in the Hancock 
bribe case. I said to your mother when I 
came home that evening, ‘That young chap 
will be heard from.’ He has, and we are not 
done listening yet. He said he had something 
he wanted I should know. I suppose it’s 
about the works. He’s coming in this even- 
ing.” Bagsby went on searching through his 
pocket for a card he could not find. 

“ Did you ever meet him before?” he asked, 
turning to Violet, who had risen and was 
busy with her back to him, poking the soft- 
coal fire. Before he could question her fur- 
ther she turned suddenly, and holding one 
hand up long enough for him to see that a 
speck of soot had darkened her slender finger, 
she started from the room with a quick move- 
ment which carried her to the other side of 
the portiéres as the bell rang its notes 
sharply. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 














MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 
Copyright, 1901, by James Suydam. 


HE widow, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

is the social head of the Vanderbilt 

family, though she does not use the 
title “ Mrs. Vanderbilt” upon her cards, as 
does Mrs. Astor. She is emerging to some 
extent from her mourning, but it will be some 
time before the Vanderbilt mansion at Fifty- 
seventh Street and Fifth Avenue is thrown 
open again for any large social entertain- 
ment. In her girlhood, as one of the daugh- 
ters of the late Abram E. Gwynne, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Cincinnati, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
was a favorite in the society of that city, 
and has been popular in New York and New- 
port, in neither of which places, however, 
has she ever cared to become a leader. Per- 
sonally Mrs. Vanderbilt belongs to the petite 
type of woman, and though not pretty from 
the point of view of regular features or fault- 
less contour, she has an attractive face, and 
one to which the charm of a pronounced re- 
finement is added. She is domestic in her 
tastes, and devoted to her family. to whom 
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she gives much of her time. The death of 
her eldest son, William H., a few years ago 
from typhoid fever while a student at Yale 
College, was a blow from which she had by no 
means recovered when her husband’s prostra- 
tion and death followed. She was closely 
identified with the large charities of the lat- 
ter, and in entire sympathy with the modest 
spirit of his benevolence. 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., whose hus- 
band disearded millions to marry her, was a 
well-known figure in New York society as 
Miss Wilson, the daughter of the millionaire 
R. T. Wilson, whose children have made a 
record for notable marriages. The _ son, 
Orme Wilson, is the husband of Miss Astor; 
the eldest daughter is the widow of Ogden 
Goelet, and another daughter is the wife of 
a prominent English gentleman, Mr. Michael 
Herbert. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt is a 
graceful, attractive young woman, and a 
great favorite in a large circle of friends. 





MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 
Copyright, 1901, by James Suydam. 
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* SISTER SANGHAMITTA,” BUDDHIST NUN. 


She is devotedly attached to her husband and 
babies, and very prominent socially in the 
best circles 6f New York society. 

A remarkable personality, aside from her 
wealth and brilliant position, is Lady Curzon, 
formerly Miss Mary Victoria Leiter, of Chi- 
cago, a daughter of L. E. Leiter, the merchant 
prince of that city. Young, beautiful, gift- 
ed, wealthy, and endowed with a magnetic 
charm of unaffected sweetness and gracious- 
ness that drew all to her, it is no wonder that 
her admirers were counted by scores. After 
a brilliant season in this country, following 
her début in 1888, her triumphs were renewed 
and accentuated in London, ending in her 
engagement with the promising young diplo- 
mat, Lord Curzon. Since her marriage Lady 
Curzon has gone on from one brilliant success 
to another, until she has reached a dazzling 
position of viceregal honors. 

The little Ladies Duff, daughters of the 
Duchess of Fife, are prime favorites of their 
royal grandmamma, Queen Alexandra. They 
are much with her, and now that the children 
of the Duke and Duchess of York are also 
in charge of the Queen during the absence 
of their parents, there is a bevy of little 
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cousins to be entertained at Buckingham and 
Sandringham. 

Mrs. Clio Bracken, the sculptor, has made 
for herself an enviable reputation in this 
country and in Paris by the modelling of 
ornamental as well as useful objects, which, 
when in bronze, are called by connoisseurs 
“T’Art Nouveau.” She has now accomplish- 
ed her masterpiece, a large bowl, in which 
Omar Khayyam’s famous Rubaiyat has been 
made the theme of her decoration. She is 
said to haye received ten thousand. dollars for 
this work. 

“Sister Sanghamitta,” Spanish countess 
and Buddhist nun, is a gentle, retiring 
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individual, in whom a great number of Amer- 
icam .people are interested just now. Born 
in Mexico, of aristocratic Spanish parentage, 
this unusual woman married, at an early age, 
a Portuguese count, his Exeellency Senhor 
A. de Souza Canavarro. With the. Count 
Canavarro the woman who is now a Buddhist 
nun dived in happy and amicable relations 
for niamy years—auntil her four children were 
all Well grown and beyond the need of her 


personal care. Her visit to America ended, 














LADY CURZON. 


she will go back to Caleutta and re-com- 
mence her humanitarian work there. 

Mrs. Theodore Bingham, wife of Colonel 
Bingham of the Engineer Corps, U.8.A., 
is, aside from the wife of the President, 
almost the most popular woman in Wash- 
ington. Through her husband’s position as 
Superintendent of Public Grounds and Build- 
ings and of the social duties at the White 
House, Mrs. Bingham has become the open 
sesame to the inner eircle of social life, and 
through her, favor is found with persons in 
high places. 
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NEW YEAR'S 


DAY 


A 
COMEDIETTA 
IN 

ONE 

ACT 

BY 


HELEN M PALMER 





Tine.—The present day. 


ball-room in the 
house of Mrs. Spot- 
ter - Plammer, Chi- 
cago. On the right 
a piano covered with 
a handsome drapery, 
on which stands a 
large jar filled with 
flowers. A music- 
stand, a guitar, a 
mandolin, etc., indi- 
cate the uses of the 
room. At the back, 
nearly in the centre, 
heavy curtains drape 
a broad window; to 
the left, a wide door, 
hung with portiéeres, 
opens into the ball- 
room. Left of cen- 
tre there are a small 
table and an easy- 
chair, or two. Near 
the piano is a couch 
with many pillows. 
As the curtain rises, 
Mrs. Spotter - Plam- 
mer is standing in 


the middle of the “YoU HAVE GOT IT TOO NEAR THE PIANO.” 


Scene L—A pretty music-room adjoining the 


“\ _ DRAMATTIS PERSONAE 


‘sae Miss Margarel De Peysier 


"Ne Mary 


stage with her 


Z | Mrs Spoller -Piammer 
err Mr Jack Woicolt 
a9) 


Xl zite¥ Mr Grantley (Invisible) 


back to the audience, direct- 


ing Mary, who is bringing forward a mustc- 








stand and arranging 
some music upon it. 
She is a handsome, 
good-humored woman 
of forty-five, dressed in 
an elaborate reception 
gown. 

Mrs. Spotter - Plam- 
mer. Put it down 
there, Mary. No! no! 
Don’t you see? You 
have got it too near the 
piano. 

[She starts forward. 
Margaret enters, fol- 

lowed by Jack. Mrs. 

Spotter - Plammer 

turns quickly. 

Margaret (advan- 
cing ). Aunt Caro- 
line, this is Mr. Wol- 
cott, Cousin Harold’s 
friend from Harvard, 
you remember. 

Mrs. Spotter - Plam- 
mer (extending her 
hand). Oh! of course. 
I am delighted to see 
you, Mr. Wolcott. How 
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nice that you should happen to be here for my 
old-fashioned New-Year’s reception! J re- 
member when we used to begin at ten in the 
morning and keep it up until midnight; and I 
was determined that Miss De Peyster should 
have a taste of it, anvway, before she goes 
to New York, where they are by way of being 
so very much more formal, don’t you know ¢ 

Jack (who has bowed low over Mrs. Spot- 
ter-Plammer’s hand, murmurs absently). De- 
lightful! Nothing could be more delightful. 

[His eyes follow Margaret, who has 
crossed the room, and is changing the 
arrangement of the flowers on the 
piano. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer. But I must go back 
to the drawing-room. I only ran off for a 
moment to see that everything was ready 
here for the music that Miss Gish and Herr 
Gadiosky are going to give us by-and-by. A 
real treat! Mary (the maid has been stand- 
ing near the door), did you fix that stand so 
that it will work? 

Mary. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer (at the door leading 
to the ball-room). Just listen to that racket! 
All men, too. And then they talk about the 
“babel of tongues” at a woman’s tea! It’s 
a great success to-day, judging by the noise. 
Don’t be away long, Margaret. I suppose 
you have been doing the honors in the dining- 
room all this time. (Margaret steals a guilty 
glance at Jack.) Mr. Wolcott, bring her 
back immediately, please; not more than half 
the North Side is here yet. 

[She bustles off through the ball-room 
door, followed by Mary. Margaret, 
who has seated herself upon the couch, 
to the right, nods and smiles in an- 
swer as her aunt goes out. 

Jack (crossing to draw a chair up facing 
her, and speaking with frowning earnest- 
ness). Don’t go back to that chattering 
crowd. Why didn’t that fellow Harold tell 
me about you when he offered to bring me 
here? Cousins are next door to brothers for 
that kind of stupidity. Here I lost a good 
half-hour of my time before I could really 
get a chance to talk to you; and I’ve got to 
go back to Boston to-night by the ten-thirty 
train—there’s no getting out of it. 

[He sinks his head on his hands, elbows 
on knees, and gazes into a hopeless 
future. 

Margaret (softly). And I sail for Europe 
next week! (Then with a laugh, and spring- 
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ing to her feet.) But what nonsense this is! 
We met first at two o'clock, I believe; it is 
now—three ? 

Jack (who has risen, taking out his watch 
and verifying her with a melancholy shake 
of the head). Yes, three. Sit down; please 
sit down. (She flutters as for flight, then 
sinks again upon the couch. He sits beside 
her, with his arm thrown across the pillows 
at the back.) What difference does time 
make? It might have been years, and we 
shouldn’t have agreed more delightfully. 

Margaret (with an attempt at frivolity, 
drawing slightly away). Disagreed, I sup- 
pose you mean. 

Jack. Oh, it doesn’t matter! Don’t joke, 
please. All I know is that I’ve found you, 
and now I’m going to lose you. For if you 
go off to Europe—what with London and 
Paris and all the people you know over there 
—it will be all up with me. (More serious- 
ly.) Don’t think that I am an addle-pate, 
or that this is only my way of flirting. Do 
you suppose I ever talked to another girl 
like this? I couldn’t have believed it of my- 
self—I’m a commonplace fellow, not given 
overmuch to dreams. But now that I’ve seen 
you, I seem to have been waiting for you 
all these years. (Dreamily.) It is as if I'd 
been listening for your voice, and watching 
for your eyes. (Margaret’s head sinks, and 
her eyes droop beneath his almost uncon- 
scious gaze.) And though I know I’m not 
half good enough for you, I am going to try 
for you with all my might. (Rising, with 
resolution.) I must stay until that train 
goes. What is going on here to-day? 

Margaret. A reception all the afternoon— 
it was a fancy of Aunt Caroline’s to revive 
the old custom—and a dance this evening. 

Jack. Then I am expected to go away, I 
suppose, after making the call for which 
Harold brought me. Luckily he is absorbed 
in that girl in pink that stood next to you, 
or else he has gone home. A call! Good 
heavens, what irony! I won’t go! (He has 
heen moving back and forth in his energy, 
and suddenly stops in front of the window at 
the back, shaking out the heavy curtains.) 
I'll hide behind these curtains, that is what 
I'll do; I'll hide behind these curtains and 
come out at decent intervals. Your aunt will 
perhaps think she has asked me for the dance. 

Margaret. But—but— Of course I could 
manage that—but dinner? You will be fam- 
ished. 
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Jack. Oh, that doesn’t matter! I am sorry 
I can’t have a dance with you; but if I go 
home for dinner and to get into evening 
clothes, it will be impossible for me to escape 
from Harold and his sisters. They had some- 
thing on for to-night—worse luck! 
[A voice is heard. 
Mrs. Spotter-Plammer (outside). Marga- 
ret, my dear, where are you? 

[Jack rushes to curtains; with one hand 
on them, he turns to catch Margaret’s 
hand as she stands irresolute. 

Jack. Don’t desert me! I throw myself 
on your mercy. 
[He kisses the hand he holds, and steps 
behind curtains. 
Margaret. Oh!— Yes, auntie, I am coming. 
[She flies from the room; Jack watches 
her from the window. 
CURTAIN FALLS. 


Scene I1.—The same room—evening. A 
clock is striking eight as the curtain rises. 
Margaret enters, in evening dress, carrying 
very carefully a plate, a glass, and a bottle. 
Jack parts the curtains discreetly, and see- 
ing that she is alone, steps forward quickly. 
Jack. You darling! 

[He takes the things from her hands and 
sets them down on the piano, then 
turns to look at her. 

Margaret (embarrassed by such evident ad- 
miration). Don’t you like what I brought 
you? I am so sorry. 

Jack (following her lead, turns suddenly 
to the piano). Like it! Filet, mushrooms, 
Burgundy! I am starved! 

{ Margaret, delighted, bustles about, pla- 
cing the plate on the table at the left, 
after having removed some of the 
bric-d-brac with which it is covered, 
and filling his glass. He eats, she 
standing by the table and watching 
him. 

Margaret. I couldn’t choose. I just had to 
seize what I could when Benson wasn’t look- 
ing, and he caught me, after all. What do 
you suppose he thought ? 

[They join in a light-hearted burst of 
laughter. Then both stop short and 
listen. 

Jack. It was a false alarm. How you are 
trembling! (He lays his hand over the trem- 
bling fingers which rest upon the edge of the 
table, then springs up.) Decidedly this must 
stop. I can’t have you frightened and ex- 
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cited like this on my account. Forgive me; 
ll go. 

Margaret. No! no! It is nothing, no- 
thing! I don’t mind. I—lI like it. 

[There is a sound of approaching foot- 
steps. Jack starts up, and Margaret 
signs him to cover. Steps pass the 
door. Margaret reconnoitres, reports 
safety, and he returns, but is hardly 
seated when steps are heard again, 
and a voice. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer (outside). Mary, go 
up. stairs and see if you can find Miss De 
Peyster. 

[Jack has just time to reach the refuge 
of the curtains, overturning a chair 
by the way, as Mrs. Spotter-Plam- 
mer enters. Meanwhile Margaret 
seizes the plate and bottle, and hold- 
ing them behind her, backs slowly 
towards the piano, where she deposits 
them without turning. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer. Oh, Margaret, you 
here? (She steps back through the door, 
calling.) Never mind, Mary. I have found 
Miss De Peyster. 

[Margaret seizes the chance, slides plate 
and bottle inside the piano, and closes 
it. 

Urs. Spotter-Plammer (re-entering). Miss 
Gish and Herr Gadiosky will be here directly 
to try the piano. 

[She goes towards the piano. 

Margaret (intercepting her, hurriedly). Oh, 
don’t open it. You mustn’t! 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer (stopping short). 
Why? 

Margaret (wildly). Oh, didn’t you hear 
the noise? It knocked over a chair. Oh, 
you mustn’t open it; you mustn’t. There’s— 
there’s a mouse in it! 

[She screams. Mrs. Spotter - Plammer 
screams in sympathy, and both spring 
upon chairs. Margaret, R., Mrs. 
Spotter-Plammer, L. Jack watches 
from curtains all through the scene. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer (recovering herself, 
and stepping carefully down, with skirts well 
held together). Margaret, what do you mean? 
A mouse knocked over the chair? 

Margaret (wildly). Oh no, auntie! J 
knocked over the chair—I was so frightened. 
(She picks it up.) And the mouse — the 
mouse—ran into the piano, and I closed it; 
so, of course, you see, it mustn’t be opened. 
Mrs. Spotter-Plammer (looking nervously 
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at piano, and still clutching her skirts). Of 
course it must be opened. They will have to 
catch the mouse. (She shudders.) I will 
send Benson, if he can be found. I left him 
arranging the supper table. (Dance music 
heard.) And don’t stay here; the music is 
beginning; it is almost time for people to 
come; and you look so exeited, poor dear. 
Come. 

Margaret. Yes, auntie. 

[She follows to door, then returns swift- 
ly. 

Jack (issuing forth). You dear littl Ana- 
nias and Sapphira! You did nobly, but I’m 
a brute to let you in for so much trouble. 
I must go. (Music louder.) There’s “ Vi- 
enna Life.” Don’t you leve it? Just one 
turn. (Stepping to door and looking out.) 
There’s no one in yet. Just one turn! 

Margaret (feebly). How wild! 

[ But she lets him put his arm around her, 
and they glide through the wide door, 
and reappear in a moment, dancing 
still, and radiant. A man’s voice is 
heard outside. She springs towards 
the curtains, dragging him with her, 
fairly pushes him behind them, turns 
to the door, and steps through it. 


Margaret. Oh, good-evening, Mr. Grantley. 

[Jack cranes his neck and half emerges 

from the curtains, but can see no- 
thing. 

Mr. Grantley (outside). I came to find you, 
Miss De Peyster; the ball-room is delightfully 
empty, and they are playing our favorite 
waltz. : 

Jack. Our favorite waltz! Confound the 
fellow’s impudence! 

Margaret (casting a glance back from the 
doorway, and perceiving Jack’s imprudence ). 
I am so sorry, Mr. Grantley; it would be, as 
you say, delightful, but (Jack swings his arm 
fiercely in the direction of the voice, and 
knocks over a vase on the table, which falls 
with a crash)—but—my pet terrier has got 
down here, and he is frightened at the music 
and is breaking things, and I must get him 
safely out of the way. Please, Mr. Grantley— 
No—you can’t help me; he is quite fierce 
with strangers—he often bites them. Please 
go back! Ill be out for our waltz directly. 

Mr. Grantley (still outside, softly). Cer- 
tainly, if you wish it, Miss De Peyster. 

[He is heard retreating. 

Margaret (re-entering, covers her face with 
her hands and sinks upon couch, R.). This 
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is dreadful! didn’t know I could lie so. Oh, 
you must go! 

Jack (leaning against piano by the couch, 
and speaking coldly). What is dreadful? 
That I should interfere in the delightful en- 
joyment of our waltz? 

Margaret (plucking up spirit). Well, don’t 
you think it is rather cool of you to take ab- 
solute possession of me for the whole even- 
ing, considering that you made my acquaint- 
ance some six hours ago? 

Jack. No, I do not, considering that my 
hopes are fixed on something far beyond this 
whole evening. (Reproachfully.) I thought 
we had agreed that time did not count with 
us. But, of course, if you care so much about 
losing “ our waltz—” 

Margaret (smiling). Mr. Grantley! Oh, is 
that the trouble? If you could just see him! 
Such a dear little man! 

[Jack, radiant, drops upon the couch at 
her side, and catches her hand, as Mrs. 
Spotter-Plammer’s voice is heard out- 
side calling, “ Margaret!” He rises, 
lifting her with him, and drawing her 
quickly into his arm and behind the 
curtains. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer (entering quickly). 


Margaret! I certainly heard voices here. 
No one! (Calling.) Mary! Where can 
Benson be? All that silver on the supper 
table! 

Enter Mary. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer. Where is Benson? 
Why doesnt he come? I don’t believe the win- 
dows in this house are half fastened, (She 
starts towards the window. Jack’s hand is 
seen firmly seizing both curtains and holding 
them together; but she changes her mind, 
and sinks into a chair.) Benson knows there 
was a burglary in Dearborn Street only last 
week. Oh dear! I wish Mr. Spotter-Plam- 
mer were at home. He never is here when 
I want him! 

Mary. Let me go for some one, ma’am. 

Mrs. Spotter-Plammer. Yes, run and find 
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or Charles, 
and send him to me 
immediately. Pil 
telephone and have 
a policeman sent. 
(Exit Mary. As Mrs. 
Spotter - Plammer 
starts to.cross to the 
telephone, L., she 
suddenly 


Benson 


remembers 
the mouse. Catching 
up her skirts ner- 
she looks 
Absurd! It 
have got out. 


vously, 
about.) 
can’t 
Shoo! 
[She runs across to 

telephone and he- 


gins to ring and 
call up Central. 
Suddenly she 
stops; her eyes 
have fallen upon 
the moving . cur- 
tains at the back. 


She stands L.. fa- 
cing C.,with the re- 
ceiver in her hand. 
There 
pantomime behind 
the curtains. She 
sees figures move. 
She-utters a stifled 
shriek and _ the 
curtains part, and 


is a tender 


Margaret and Jack emerge as she falls upon 


the couch, L. 
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“Wr'RE ENGAGED.” 


amazement. 


Margaret (advan- 
cing). Dear Aunt 
Caroline, we're so 
sorry we frightened 
you so. (Mrs. Spot- 
ter-Plammer sits up 
and stares at them 
in utter amaze- 
ment.) Indeed we 
are. Please forgive 
us; but, you see, 
we re— 

[She pauses, 
looks at Jack. 
Jack (stepping 

forward, and putting 

his right arm around 


a nd 


her). We're’ en- 
gaged! 
Margaret (laying 


her head for an in- 
stant against his 
shoulder). And he 
has got to go back to 
Boston to-night. 
Mrs. Spotter- 
Plammer (gasping). 
Oh, Margaret! 
[A train whistles. 
Jack takes out his 
watch, shows it to 


Margaret, and 
bends to kiss her 
good-by as cur- 
tain falls, Mrs. 


Spotter-Plammer, seated, L., speechless with 
Margaret and Jack, C. 
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BY KATHARIN 


‘OING in to see M. Maurice 
§ Maeterlinck the other day, I 
Lhe found him absorbed in his 
bees, which were apparently 
just beginning to wake from 
| their winter sleep. M. Maeter- 
linck lives the life of a recluse in Paris, or 
rather in Passy, for his habitation is a pa- 
vilion looking out over the lovely old gar- 
dens of the Rue Reynouard, with the beauti- 
ful Florentine view out towards Mont Vale- 
rien beyond. “ Under my window a nightin- 
gale sings every night,” said M. Maeterlinck, 
as he opened wide the windows of his den, to 
show me the exquisite panorama outside. No 
one could give you the impression of being a 
more simple, healthy, out-of-door sort of per- 
son than M. Maeterlinck. He does not like 
to talk about his books, he is fond of bicy- 
cling and all sorts of out-door exercise, he 
hates pose, and particularly objects to most of 
the things which are written about him, in 
general by people he has never seen. 

“T could not make up my mind, M. Maeter- 
linck,” I said once in referring to a sketch of 
him I had lately read in a book of French 
portraits (in whieh he apparently conversed 
in monologues each of the length of a page), 
“whether you talked like a book, whether 
you had written out those notes and given 
them to the author, or whether—” 

“Or whether I had never seen-him at all, 
which is much the simplest supposition,” said 
the great author, laughing. “So far as I can 
remember, I have never even heard of such a 
person.” 

“Ts it true,” I said, on my last visit, “ that 
Wisdom and Destiny was written under the 
influence of Nietzsche ?” 

M. Maeterlinck answered that while he had 
read Nietzsche, “as we all have, of course,” 
he had found him most unsympathetic as an 
author because the German’s views were so 
entirely opposed to his own. “I do not be- 
~~ in the Uebermensch,” M. Maeterlinck 
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added. “ At bottom I think that one man is 
as good as another.” Still speaking of Wis- 
dom and Destiny, M. Maeterlinck went on to 
say that his own writings once gone out into 
the world, they ceased to belong to him, to 
interest him: “ The Treasure of the Hum- 
ble? It should not be carried too far—its 
mysticism. I wrote it in perfect good faith. 
I think, perhaps, I have changed a little with 
reference to it. J’en suis un peu revenu.” 

The proof-sheets of The Bees, Maeter- 
linck’s latest book, lay scattered over his work 
table; a great, solid table that he had made 
himself, with beams and supports painted 
leaf green, and a top of the purest, brightest 
scarlet, with a slight glaze. “It is only made 
of oil-cloth,” said its owner, “and painted 
red by me.” “ How did you get this sort of 
austere Belgian quaintness into this old 
eighteenth-century French hotel?’ I asked. 

“ By bringing everything I have put into 
it from my own country,” was the answer; 
and, as a matter of fact, even the paint on 
the cream walls, that on the green blinds, and 
the touches of scarlet here and there in the 
bookcases, or a bit of wood-work, were 
brought from Holland. 

Maeterlinck’s study with its light, its aus- 
terity, its simple tones, seems a place for 
clear, lofty thought. The exquisite neatness 
of a Dutch interior reigns there. There are 
only three colors in the room, leaf green, pure 
red, and a note of mauve in batiste curtains 
hanging full over the windows. Between the 
two long French windows is a_ hanging 
Dutch bookease painted red, filled entirely 
with volumes bound in red leather of the 
same shade. Across the top is a row of little 
scarlet flower-pots, each containing a tiny 
cactus. In one corner a quaint cupboard has 
been set in, with doors made of diamond- 
shaped panes of glass the leads of which are 
painted green. There is a break between 
the top and bottom, before which hangs a 
scarlet curtain. The floor of polished wood 
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shines so that it might reflect your 
face. There are no ornaments im the 
room save books, and, the other day, a 
single plant of purple heather. On 
the mantel-piece are exquisite bits 
of old Dutch glass. The only pic- 
tures are framed photographs, which 
make harmonious spots of gray in the 
general eolor seheme of scarlet, green, 
and mauve. Just outside the window 
Maeterlmek places his beehive, made 
with glass sides, where he watches 
with the absorption of the apiarist 
that marvellous world from which he 
has drawn im his latest beok reflections of 
such a lofty philosophy that that one volume 
alone would reveal him one of the greatest 
minds of this earth. 

No one could know, without talking with 
its author, what endless detail of observation, 
for one thing, the book has imvolved. “I 
knew that bees could comimunieate with each 
other,” Maeterlinck said to me. “I knew 
that one bee could say to another, ‘In such 
and such a place I have found honey. Come 
with me and I will take you there.’ But what 
L wanted to find owt was whether one bee 
could relate a connected story to another, 
could say, ‘In such and such a plaee there is 
honey; to reach it you must first go to the 
right, then the left, then go along the cor- 
ridor” Eh bien! I have found two or three 
bees who could do that.” 

To skip from one subject to another, as we 
do in letters, the International Psychical In- 
stitute, that l'Institut Psychique which Pari- 
sian chaff so promptly turned into l'Institut 
si chic, apparently earries out its name, and 
is decidedly the fashionable thing in Paris 
at this writmg. Every lecture is crowded 
with a throng of smart and distinguished 
people, nearly all of whom, even up to 
now, seem still in a state of vague uncer- 
tainty as to how seriously to take the Insti- 
tute, or what are its exact aims. The actual 
cause of psyehical research was certainly re- 
tarded for many a long day in Paris through 
the last lecture by the delegate from the Eng- 
lish society, Mr. Hales. Psychical subjects 
such as telepathy, experiments with mediums, 
and so on, cannot be easy to present to a mis- 
cellaneous publie under the most favorable 









cireumstances, and there is no doubt but that 
the problem of sending some one over from 
England to address a French audience im its 
own tongue possessed special complications. 

“The savants in my country who speak 
French are not’ interested im psychical re- 
search,” said Mr. Hales, who looked like a 
rosy-cheeked boy, in explaining why it was 
that he and not one of his masters was to de- 
liver the lecture. “ And those interested in 
psychical research do not speak French.” 

With this simple apology he began his lec- 
ture, and people received it sympathetically, 
and settled back to listen with that imdul- 
gence they are so ready to show to one who is 
doing his best. 

It was the lot of the English society, how- 
ever, to bring before the Institute the case of 
Mrs. Piper, probably the most remarkable 
phenomenon in the world under the observa- 
tion of scientific men to-day. From the point 
of view of psychical research there was a 
unique opportunity. We, im America, through 
such articles as have appeared in Harper's 
Bazar or Harper’s Montnuty, have quite dif- 
ferentiated Mrs. Piper from the frauds which 
preceded her, and which have been exposed 
one after another. We know that for years 
all the seances or trances in which che has 
been supposed to receive communications 
from another world have been controlled by 
men of undisputed integrity, and the great- 
est experience in psychic things. 

But in France, outside of a very limited 
circle no one has ever heard of Mrs. Piper. 
In the man who was to speak of her in order 
to lift her out of the realm of fraud and 
trickery in which all such phenomena up to 
new have been found to belong, it needed 
some sort of illuminating and individual con- 
viction to make an audience understand that 
here was something worth the attention of 
intelligent people. Instead, we had a sort of 
schoolboy treatise spoken by a man who stut- 
tered! His aecent was excellent, but the 
awful suspense of seeing him approach a sen- 
tence, of watching the agonies of travail as 
the words formed themselves, then suddenly 
tumbled forth precipitately, and then the 
sudden relief from tension when it was final- 
ly finished, reduced the audience to such a 
state of fascinated imbecility by the end of 
an hour and a half, which was the length of 
time the infliction lasted, that in all my circle 
of French friends, most of whom were pres- 
ent, I have not yet found one who brought 
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away any connected idea of anything what- 
ever. 

“After all, what was that Madame 
Poivre?”’ was the only thing they said about 
it. 

One of the things in which M. Maeterlinck 
is much interested is palmistry. He believes 
in it to a large extent, principally because of 
a ¢hiromancien in Paris whose revelations he 
bas controlled for some years, when these 
were made within his cirele of acquaintances. 
We got the address of the famous Zamir and 
paid him a visit. The littl mansarde im 
which he lives suggests more vividly Balzac 
than almost any spot in Paris I know of in 
these days. The dormer windows were full 
of birds and plants, and looked out over a 


wilderness of chimney-pots and quaintly 
slanting roofs. Zamir’s wife received us. 


While we were waiting for her husband to be 
free, I asked, “ Has M. Zamir ever read your 
hand ?”” 

“ Never,” was her answer. She went on 
to say that he was afraid to look into it. 
“ Misfortune comes swiftly enough without 
knowing it im advance,” she added. “ And 
the hand of our son who is now doing his 
military service? My husband has never 
even looked into my son’s hand, either. But 
if he sees death or trouble for one of his 
clients he does not tell it.” 

The chiromancien takes himself as serious- 
ly as an alchemist of the Middle Ages. Not 
since the day many years ago when I and 
my sisters had our fortunes told by old 
Granny Morris, the gypsy, have I had my 
hand read by a professional, and it was curi- 
ous to see the progress the science—if you 
can call it a science—had made since that 
day. There was none of the old-fashioned 
“You will take a journey and meet a blond 
young man.” Some of Zamir’s readings were 
of such a surprising exactitude that my 
friends afterwards maintained they must 
have been suggested through telepathy by me; 
an imposing theory, but one not yet proven. 
What were the most surprising revelations 
were those of spiritual experiences, to use 
the expression in its broad sense. “ Such 
and such things have troubled you,” said 
Zamir, for instance, indicating them with 
much precision. “ But you have learned to 
look on them from a much broader and higher 
stand-point, you have risen above them.” This 
I cite because I suppose there are few of us 
who have not at one time or another allowed 
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ourselves to drift mto a despondent 
moment when we were “not able to 
see the forest for the trees”; and it 
is comforting to think that if there 
be delicate and mysterious agencies 
registering our defeats they also keep 
for us the record of our immer 
triumphs. “Le Pére Zamir,” I do not 
attempt to explain. But in any case 
he is not a charlatan. 

All Paris has its eyes fixed just 
now upon Mlle. Zelenine, the young 
Russian student who was so tragical- 
ly shot by her most intimate friend, 
and who is dying at the Hétel Dieu 
Hospital, The two girls were attending 
leetures at the Collége de France, and the 
exact motive which made Véra Gelo fire 
upon Professor Deschanel, an old man of 
eighty-four, at the end of one of his lectures, 
has never been discovered. The only answer 
the girl has ever given, when questioned be- 
fore the Justice of the Peace, was that she 
made a mistake; she mistook him for a man 
who had insulted her at Geneva. Mlle. Zele- 
nine threw herself before M. Deschanel and 
received the ball. The wildest rumors about 
the two students circulated afterwards rfatu- 
rally. They are anarchists—it was a blow 
aimed at M. Paul Deschanel, the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies—but even this 
fierce lime light of publicity has failed to 
discover anything about the two girls that 
could make out of them anything but the 
Russian student of the best class, modest in 
bearing and earnest in work. 

The Russian girl students are an interest- 
ing class in Paris. There are some hundred 
and thirty of them in all, nearly all Hebrews, 
as the Russian universities admit only about 
four Jews to every hundred students. They 
are nearly all poor. Their monthly allowance 
from their families is often no more than 
twenty dollars, and out of that they must pay 
board, room rent, and all outside expenses. 
These Russian “new women” are extraor- 
dinary as students. Mlle. Lipinska, one of the 
first to graduate in medicine, presented a 
thesis 660 pages long to her astonished pro- 











fessors. Nearly all female Russian students 
take scientifie courses. Neither literature 


nor philosophy seems to appeal to them. 














HE story is told of William M. 
Evarts that on being asked 
on his last birthday how he 
had managed to maintain 
such vigor of mind and body 
up to his present age, he dryly 
remarked, “ I don’t know, unless it is because 
I never take any exercise !” 

Doubtless the famous lawyer’s remark is to 
be taken with a grain of salt, and the desira- 
bility of attempting such a plan of life does 
not appeal to our judgment; but, like many 
other fallacies, this one suggests a truth 
which we believe is especially applicable to a 
certain class of women at this time of year. 

It would seem to be an unpopular proceed- 
ing to cast even a slight damper upon the 
genuine enthusiasm for out-door exercise to 
which the public has awakened, yet we ven- 
ture to suggest that many a busy woman 
starting out for her vacation, as well as many 
a society girl now released from her exacting 
pleasures, may profitably take a hint from the 
lawyer’s text, rather than to pursue the rou- 
tine she frequently lays out for herself dur- 
ing the summer’s outing. 

It need hardly be said that no suggestion 
here given refers to the curtailment of out- 
door life. Living in the open air, taking na- 
ture, so far as may be, at first hand, is the 
greatest boon of a summer’s vacation, and 
an indispensable condition for recuperation. 

But we must remember that recuperation 
after excessive exertion of either mind or 
body calls for a certain amount of 
actual rest, and fer a sense of leisure 
not compatible with strenuous exer- 
cise, or even with too insistent plea- 
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anxious to make every day tell to the utmost 
towards her physical improvement; indeed, 
she is often keenly conscious that it must tell 
if she is to meet next year’s work success- 
fully. She is intelligent on the subject of 
the value of exercise, believes in it, and fre- 
quently loves it for its own sake. 

Very likely her physician, if consulted for 
headaches, indigestion, or nerves, has pre- 
scribed country life and “plenty of exercise 
out-of-doors.” The result is that she seeks 
her summer outing not only with the hope of 
enjoying it, but with a conscientious inten- 
tion of “ improving ” every moment, which is 
fatal to the sense of rest and leisure referred 
to. If wheeling be her way of exercising, she 
will start in at once on long country rides, 
from fifteen to forty miles long. If golf is 
the fashion of the place, she will be found on 
the links almost any hour of the day. In 
mountain regions she begins at once her long 
tramps, and, in fact, whatever the line of ex- 
ercise, she is at it continuously, enjoying most 
of it, no doubt, but “ believing in it ” surely. 

The result of this incessant activity upon 
a thoroughly robust woman who comes to it 
not too much fatigued and who goes from 
it to a life of moderate exertion may be 
beneficial. The actual result upon many a 
busy woman is that the end of her vacation 
finds her as tired as the beginning, often 
thinner in body, and not much less nervous 
in mind, and while she has many beautiful 
memories of country outings, she finds, with 
disappointment, that she has failed to recoup 
herself for her winter’s expenditure of ner- 
vous force. She has played too hard, and 
that is nearly as fatiguing as working too 
hard. The responsibility for the mistake may 
perhaps lie with her medical adviser. An in- 
definite prescription of “ take plenty of exer- 
cise” is misleading, and often harmful. 

It is a failing of many good physicians to 
trust too much to the common-sense of their 
patients. We know of no line in which a 


definite prescription is more needed than in 
that of exercise for the tired vacationer. Take 
good walks, ride a horse, play golf—these 
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directions are something like saying, “ Take 
iron, or use some quinine,” when indefinitely 
applied. An overdose of the drug will give 
unpleasant results temporarily, and caution 
will generally be learned from the experi- 
ence. But it requires several overdoses of 
exercise, often a whole season, to persuade 
one that he or she has been overdoing; the 
common feeling is apt to be that if little is 
good, more is better, and that over-exertion 
in the open air must be innocuous, or at least 
ought to be. 

It is well to get from one’s medical adviser 
more specific rules for guidance in this di- 
rection, based upon his knowledge of one’s 
personal needs and physical condition. 

It should be remembered that physical 
exercise is physical work, requiring the same 
kind of expenditure of musele, nervous force, 
heart and lung power, as does the work of the 
laborer, only varying in degree and object. 

One exercises for pleasure or for hygienic 
ends, and should do so under hygienic con- 
ditions. He must work regardless often of 
such conditions, and for a sterner reason, but 
the sources of energy are the same, and all 
exercise, even if for pleasure, takes something 
out of one which is not at once made good. 
If excessive it means overwork, with its train 
of evil consequences. These may be simply 
a sense of perpetual fatigue, of never feeling 
rested, or they may include more serious ills 
—indigestion, poor sleep, nervous exhaustion 
of varying degrees. 

The busy woman needs to conserve her ner- 
vous force, and to increase it by every possi- 
ble means. If her health is excellent she will 
be greatly profited by moderate exercise, but 
she will find it greatly to her advantage to 
take this at first in small and divided doses, 
only increasing the amount after days of 
moderation and rest. If, on the contrary, her 
winter’s work leaves her not ill, but exhaust- 
ed, “ tired out,” complete rest for one or two 
weeks, taken out-of-doors, is frequently the 
best prescription that can be given. A ham- 
mock under the trees, a steamer chair on a 
shaded porch, or a rug and pillow on the grass 
are a far better beginning for a tired mind 
and body than a long tramp or a golf-course. 

The amount and duration of this rest can- 
not be absolutely specified here, as it must 
depend upon individual needs. In general, 
at least a week of “lying around” will be 
found very profitable, in which short drives 
may be taken, and a ten-minute easy walk in 
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the cool of the day. Many will improve best 
by adding a second week of out-door rest to 
the first, and interspersing the hours in the 
hammock with a short ride on a wheel, not ex- 
ceeding twenty minutes at first, or a couple 
of holes on the golf-course, or some equally 
temperate method of easy exercise. Whether 
this second week needs to be one of complete 
rest, or not, must be for each woman a per- 
sonal question; if she will decide it upon per- 
sonal grounds—taking her own measure ra- 
tionally, and not that of some athlete or other 
wholly vigorous person as her standard, and 
abide by this, she will gain more actual re- 
freshment and energy from her often all-too- 
short vacation than her former conscien- 
tious routine of so many miles a day has ever 
brought to her. One needs to be acclimatized, 
as it were, to a vacation, to change of diet 
as well as to the change of air, to the lack 
of absorbing occupation and the general 
disturbance of daily habit, before making 
prolonged physical exertion. Some of the 
signs that exercise is beneficial are an im- 
proved appetite and digestion, restful sleep, 
and a gradually increasing sense of vigor 
and well-being. The fatigue that lasts over- 
night (except in the case of a new form of 
exercise) is a sign of over-exertion. 

It is the fashion for girls to be athletic, 
and a fashion that we may welcome for its 
sanity, yet one that has serious temptations 
to over-exertion to the average girl in sum- 
mer, who is not an athlete but only fairly 
healthy and strong. To refuse to follow the 
day’s programme of sport, which is commonly 
laid out by the hardiest member of the circle, 
requires courage as well as some knowledge 
of one’s physical self, but it should be done 
if the need is indicated. A wise mother in 
my hearing once begged her daughter never 
to mention the fact that she had, on one 
occasion, ridden ninety 
bicycle in one day. 

We have often heard girls confess 
that prolonged indigestion, or severe 
headaches, or fatigue amounting to 
exhaustion for several days was 
caused by excessively long tramps, 
rides, and other out-door pleasures, 
the limits of which had been deter- 
mined by the hardiest of the party, 
and which they could not question. 
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HERE used to be an idea that 
books for summer reading 
should include only love sto- 
ries and dreamy idyls of rural 
7 scenes, but nowadays the sum- 

“* mer leisure is the busy man’s 

or woman’s time to satisfy the mental appe- 

tite, which is apt to be almost starved during 
the strenuous city life of the winter. 

It is the wise man who through the season 
will keep his list accumulating of books that 
he must not pass by, but which, if not noted 
down, get lost among the attractions of the 
spring publications. So swiftly do we live 
in these days, that the average book six 
months old is pushed aside in the trade as no 
longer new, and the restless craving public 
must be treated to an absolute novelty fresh 
from the press. The real book-lover knows 
better than this, and pays heed to the spirit 
if not the letter of Emerson’s dictum to read 
no book which has not been published a year. 
He studies the reviews and comments, and 
culls from them the titles that will bear him 
company through the travel and loitering of 
midsummer. 

This will be the first summer of the new 
century. It will be well, therefore, to pause 
for the retrospect that is both interesting and 
valuable. No finer résumé of what has de- 
veloped in the last hundred years may be had 
than the Progress of the Century, which is 
the preservation in book form by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers of the series of 
articles on the scientific, intellectual, 
and religious progress in the nine- 
teenth century. The eminence of 
the authors in the various fields sur- 
veyed stamps these papers with un- 
usual dignity and authority. The 
value of such a book to the average 
man, who has little time for ex- 
haustive reading in many subjects, 
is inestimable. 
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The same publishers have brought out dur- 
ing the year several other works that are the 
condensed thought of a lifetime of research, 
study, and experience in the subjects of which 
they treat. Among these are Lord Rosebery’s 
Napoleon, that remarkable study of a remark- 
able man; Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, 
which is creating a profound and widespread 
impression among thinking men; Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance, by W. D. How- 
ells, a charming intimate chat with a man 
who has been a close personal friend to every 
prominent American author of the last thirty- 
five years, and to which Mrs. John Sherwoed’s 
Epistle to Posterity is a delightful companion, 
giving, as it does, glimpses of many of the 
same authors from the point of view of a young 
and enthusiastic girl; Thrilling Days of Army 
Life, by General Forsyth, should go into the 
kit, lest we forget, in the later memories of 
the Cuban struggle, the Philippine campaign, 
and the campaign in China, the days of Get- 
tysburg, Appomattox, and with Sheridan at 
Winchester. 

It is a naturalist who recently made the 
remark that to study nature it is not well 
to have too many text-books at hand. To one 
who would revel in the bliss of earth and air 
and sky for their soothing and strengthening 
power alone it is not necessary to know the 
botanical history, of each twig and leaf, to 
be sure of the genus and species of each 
buzzing fly or droning insect, but others 
more alert, and with many weeks to live 
in woods and fields, find added zest for some 
technical knowledge of the miracle that is 
being wrought about them. To them WNa- 
ture’s Calendar, by Ernest Ingersoll, will be 
the best sort of vade-mecum. Mr. Ingersoll 
follows nature’s life through the year with 
the sympathetic knowledge of one who not 
only knows, but loves; and in the volume, 
too, is space for the reader’s own observations 
and annotations. 

There should be one or two volumes of 
essays, not too serious for the dog-days, yet 
stopping far short of the frivolous. It is 
when the man of humor and philosophy, of 
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culture and wide experience, a thoughtful 
observer of life combined with a gentle op- 
timism that keeps his faith in his kind; pos- 
sesses, too, a facile expression and a clear 
style, that the altogether delightful book of 
essays is produced. These qualities are found 
to the full in E. S. Martin’s Lucid Intervals, 
and Eliet Gregory’s The Ways of Men. Both 
write with that faseimating ease and sim- 
plieity which makes the reader think that he 
could have said the things im exactly the 
same way. 

As to novels, who ever heard of too many 
of them for the summer trunk’ One must 
provide not only for his own reading, but for 
that pleasant exchange which in the drift 
of summer travel is almost inevitable. Out 
of the procession is sure to step now and 
again a congenial soul with whom it will be 
a delight to share books. A good novel that 
a friend, new or old, has not read is a potent 
impetus to a promising intercourse. First 
of all, that greatest novel of the year, if not of 
many years, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor. 

Choice, too, may be had among some other 
notable novels: Sarah Grand’s. Babs the Im- 
the love story of an English girl, 
who is quite as outspoken and evem more 
original than Angelica in the Heavenly 
Twins; Zangwill’s dramatic story of Eng- 
lish political and social life, The Mantle of 
Elijah; Mrs. Stepney Rawson’s A Lady of 
the Regency—a remarkable historical ro- 
manee, of which the heroine, June Cherier, 
is a Yorkshire girl, fresh and charming, who 
becomes identified with the life of the Eng- 
lish court during the Regeney from 1800 to 
1820; The Cardinal's Rose, van~ Tassel Sut- 
phen’s absorbing story; Lessons in Love, Mrs. 
Trask’s collection of delightful short stories, 
each of which shows a delicate and perceptive 
insight into the vagaries of the tender pas- 
sion; A Diplomatic Woman, the strange ad- 
ventures of a young and pretty woman given 
to diplomacy; the Princess Sophia, by the au- 
thor of ads: Miss Braddon’s story, The In- 
fidel; not forgetting the interesting one- 
pl series of American novels, of which 
three have been published—Zastover Court 
House, The Sentimentalists, and Martin 
Brooke—all thoroughly Ameriean love stories ; 
St. Peter’s Umbrella, a quaint story of Hunga- 
rian life and character, full of novel charm; 
Lloyd Brice’s Friends in Exile, a sparkling 
tale of coronets and hearts; Red Pottage, that 
phenomenal success of last year, still widely 
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popular; and Miss Wilkins’s latest volume of 
short stories, ('nderstudies, which shows this 
versatile writer in a new vein. They are 
most of them attractive love stories, depict- 
ing the analogy between the natures of wo- 
men and flowers, and the similarity of the 
workings of the minds of men and animals. 

In different vein are John Kendrick Bangs’s 
Idiot at Home and Frank Stockton’s Bicycle 
of Cathay, both captivating summer books; 
and still another style is The Other Wise 
Man, whose best recommendation is the fact 
that it is by that prince of writers, Henry 
Van Dyke. The Players’ edition of Ben-Hur 
in the American novel series is an old fa- 
vorite in a new dress, as is the illustrated 
Lorna Doone, filled with reproductions of 
sketches and photographs of the actual Doone 
country. 

The world has discovered that the side of 
a great man’s nature which he discloses to 
the woman of his love is something at which 
the public canpot even guess. Browning and 
Bismarck in love weré a _Trevelation, and now 
The Love Letters of Victor Hugo give us a 
new light on that master mind of French lit- 
erature. They will be delightful reading in 
the soft flower-crowned days that are coming, 
and which, prefacing tender moonlit nights, 
are the proper background for the beauty of 
sentiment and expression in which they 
abound. 

There will be children to amuse, your own 
or other people’s, somewhere in the summer 
jaunt—or ought to be—and some of them 
will like the Book of Dragons, stories of all 
sorts and conditions ef dragons, from one 
“as big as a dining-room” to the little chaps 
that lived under bun-trees; or the Reggie and 
Reggie Stories and the Road to Nowhere; 
and for the bigger boys those exeiting stories 
of fascinating adventure, Wilson’s 
Rafnaland and Henty’s In the Land 
of the Cave - Dwellers; not forget- 
ting for both boys and girls Wonder 
Stories from Herodotus. For thrills, 
too, for grown-ups Garrett P. Ser- 





viss’s ingenious tale The Moon 
Metal, Outliffe Hynes’s The Lost 
Continent, and Professor Newcomb’s mr 
His Wisdom, the Defender, offer e) 
further choice. -e: 
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THE CHILDREN KNOW SPRING HAS COME 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH 5S. STILWELL 


The children know that Spring has come, 
For in the pine-trees high 

The robins and the blackbirds sing 
Against the shining sky. 


A bumblebee goes buzzing by; 
A cock crows loud and clear; 
The banks are blue with violets; 

The Spring, the Spring is here. 
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THE WIND 
BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S, STILWELL 


I watched a bird that dipped and flew; 
‘’Twas almost like a kite, 

So blown it was and tossed about 
Up almost out of sight. 


I wish that I had wings like it, 
And then I'd fly so high 

I'd find where all the clouds are made 
That blow across the sky. 
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to be worn with these clever little coats; not that such full vests need necessarily be 

confined to jacket effects, as they are equally useful for wearing with any bodice 
that opens in front and is finished with lapels or revers. With a low-necked gown of chif- 
fon or mousseline de soie the vest of lace or appliqué adds much to its attractiveness. 

The two lace fronts which have been designed for Harrer’s Bazar readers are de- 
sirable for two reasons: they are at once practicable and simple, and are equally suitable 
for combining with evening gowns, or for making separately, and to be used as an ad- 
justable trimming for any. gown where a touch of daintiness is desired. Each pattern 

has been arranged perfectly flat, with a view 
to giving the worker a simple idea as to its 
outlines and working. The inventive student 
of needlework will not depend wholly upon 
the models furnished, however, but will sepa- 
rate the several designs here and there, form- 
ing new combinations of stitches and of ma- 
terials even where the ovtline of the chosen 
motif is retained. By such exercise of per- 
sonal taste, individuality will be gained, but 
where uncertainty exists it will be best closely 
to follow the suggestions here given. 

The butterfly design may be followed with 
a ground-work of any delicate fabric. That 
shown in illustration is of pink chiffon with 
black silk butterflies. Mousseline de soie, 
fine batiste, and mull are all suitable fabrics 
for the foundation. All white, black and 
_white, and cream butterflies on fine materials, 
chosen im pale shades, are all desirable com- 
binations, and in this day of increasing favor, 
extended to colored laces and embroideries, 
they will be found to work up beautifully. 
About three-quarters of a yard of the founda- 
tion material, whether it be net, chiffon, or 
silk, will be sufficient to allow for the vest. 


, | ‘HE vogue for bolero jackets has brought to light an endless variety of pretty fronts 














A pOTTReRPLy PaNeL for Strate morre combining Honiton braid and Rassian Corrar design of black 
stock-collar. stitch. duchesse braid on chiffon. 





LACE FRONTS 


Desien on background of fine net. 


lf, however, it is intended to appliqué the 
lace to the dress as a trimming, the material 
should be cut to fit the wearer, and the lace 
then may be carefully applied. 

Where the front is to be made separately, 
a tiny tuck in the chiffon is first taken and 


outlined with the duchesse braid. This 
serves to give firmness, to act as a stay, and 
is, besides, a pleasing finish. It may be used 
or not, at the discretion of the maker, and is 
not obligatory. 

Butterflies of two patterns are used in this 
design. They are formed of black duchesse 
braid. The stitches to be used are the plain 
Russian stitch combined with that known as 
“cobweb,” and described in a former num- 
ber. The chiffon is first basted on the pat- 
tern. A silk thread and fine needle must be 
used in this operation, as the use of coarse 
implements here would ruin the chiffon. The 
pattern should be carefully basted to the 
parchment linen (over which it must be done, 
and on which the design is traced), and every 
turn of the outline of the butterflies must be 
carefully stitched in place, as the chiffon is 
so delicate it will slip on the parchment. 
The slight additional basting of the pattern 
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itself will amply repay the embroideress for 
the extra time thus employed. 

The butterflies are connected by graceful 
running lines of the braid, and an occasional 
curve made of the braid filled in with a cob- 
web centre gives a pretty and needed finish. 
If it is desired to attempt a more extensive 
piece of work, as for skirt trimming, the pat- 
tern may be carried out without difficulty by 
moving the outline pattern, as each portion 
is finished, to the part next to be done; but 
much care is needed in order that the con- 
necting lines of braid lie gracefully and 
properly in place. 

I have seen an exquisite dancing gown of 
pale green silk muslin beautified in just this 
manner, with the flying butterflies arranged 
from waist to hem diagonally across the 
front. 

A stock-collar of the same material may be 
added to the design by arranging a pattern 
of half wings. Two lines of braid spreading 
into a leaf, with a plain vine and column 
twist-stitch, would give the necessary finish 
where a separate and adjustable collar is de- 
sired. It should be mounted on silk or satin 
to give the required stiffness about the throat, 
the front being gathered into a tiny band, 
or run in with baby-ribbon. 

The second design has a background of 
fine net. Combined with it are cream 
duchesse braid and picot edging and an open 














Borrrerty design for vest front. 
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design of Honiton beading. The pattern itself 
is made of the duchesse braid, the curving 
vine of the picot, and the leaves of the Honi- 
ton beading. The stitches in the plain vine 
comprise the cobweb and the plain Valen- 
ciennes. This pattern is so designed that it 
may be appropriately used for a panel in 
a dress skirt. It will be observed that where 
the net is notched at 
the top for shaping 
into the neck the three- 
cluster flower, just be- 
tween the two, forms 
an opening, where the 
vine may start nicely. 
Again, its practicabil- 
ity lies in the fact that 
as much or as little of 
the pattern may be 
made as may be de- 
sired. A number of 
copies of parchment 
patterns should be 
made where a given de- 
sign is to be repeated 
often. By employing 
a number in this way 
the work may be kept 
fresh and unsoiled. 
The three insertions 
shown represent pat- 
terns that are novel, 
useful, and at the same 
time dainty. No. 1 is 
made of Renaissance 
braid running in two 
straight lines. For the 
eurved lines handsome 
wide Honiton beading 
is used. In the filling, 
cobweb and plain twist 
stitches only are em- 
ployed. Where plain 
conventional lines are 
required with very open-work effect, this is a 
Such hand-trim- 


Rosstan and close cob- 
web stitches, 


handsome design to follow. 
ming may be carried out with the Battenberg 
braids, and will prove a handsome insertion 
for curtains. 

No. 2 is of duchesse braid, combined with 
two widths of Honiton. The stitches employed 
are plain cobweb, Russian twist, and the vine. 


The large Honiton beading is used through- 
out the flower, the smaller Honiton for out- 
lining the leaves. There is just now an un- 
usual predilection for insertions of all sorts. 
All widths are used, and they appear laid on 
vertically, horizontally, or formed in bias lat- 
tice-work. Insertions may be arranged ef- 
fectively by placing them diagonally over a 
bodice front. The di- 
versity of the pattern 
last described will en- 
able the maker to sepa- 
rate it for different uses 
or lengths. It may serve 
as model for a collar- 
piece or for lapels. 
The flowers may be 
made separately, and 
used where appliqué 
motifs are preferred, 
or where the merest 
touch of lace is needed. 

A late novelty in 
dainty lace-making is 
the medallion. It is 
made of Honiton braid 
combined with satin 
baby - ribbon, which 
takes the place of the 
point-braid used for 
edging. The effect is 
very pretty. The cen- 
tral figure is made of 
wide Honiton beading, 
crossed and framed by 
a diamond of satin rib- 
bon. Beyond this three 
graduated. circles are 
placed, that are formed 
by satin ribbon and 
Honiton braid alter- 
nating. The stitches 
used are the plain Rus- 
sian and the twist. A 
liberal use of these medallions will greatly 
add to a handsome net or taffeta gown. Black 
ribbon may be substituted for white, and 
combined effectively with the white or all- 
black Honiton. The insertion of medallions 
is one of the newest of late lace inventions, 
and will amply repay for the careful work 
given it. 
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HATEVER the family and the income, it is only 

through adaptation and order that a woman can make 

home a place of clean, vigorous, cheerful develop- 
ment: adaptation to the possible ideals of existing circum- 
stances, and such order in the arrangement of the details of 
each day’s work as will approximate a realization of these 
ideals. 

It is not the healthy denials of simple living, simple dress- 
ing, and simple pleasures, nor the wholesome habit of propor- 
tioned work, that wears out the nerves and soul, but the failure 
to make these denials and to form this habit. A wise woman 
never attempts to make one dollar do the work of two. Having 
threshed its possibilities, she submits to its limitations. 
Neither does she attempt to crowd into one hour, or one day, or 
one week, the work of two. She makes her strength the mea- 
sure of her effort, preferring to do a part well rather than the 
whole badly. 

Adaptation to income means, then, not only intelligent use 
of money, but intelligent use of energy: the knowing what to 
go without just as much as the knowing what to buy; the know- 
ing when to stop working just as much as the knowing when 
to work. 

Under the intelligent use of money fall house, service, food, 
dress, recreation. 

Under intelligent use of energy may be counted the relations 
to home, to society, and to the church. 

A house should be well heated, well ventilated, and should 
have open plumbing. The service in so far as possible should 
relieve the mistress of the manual care of the house. The 
food should be nutritious, well cooked, and neatly served. The 
dress should be appropriate to means and position. The recrea- 
tion should be wholesome and varied. The home should be a 
place where the intellectual and spiritual life unfolds quietly 
and unconsciously. Society should mean the helpful contact 
of life with life. The church should be the active expression 
of man’s sense of spiritual obligation to humanity. 

Given an income of sixteen hundred dollars a year, a hus- 
band and four children, how nearly may a woman through the 
practical organization of her household realize these ideals 
of home, society, and the church ? 

The first question to consider is not so much what she may 
do as what she may not do. Upon the last more even than upon 
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the first depends a cheerful and successful solution of her prob- 
lem. ; 

Three hundred dollars is the maximum she can allow for 
house rent; for however she may economize in other directions, 
she must reserve six hundred and forty-eight dollars for food, 
and three hundred dollars does not allow much latitude. Free- 
dom or choice narrows down to cramped room-keeping in the 
city or a small house in the suburbs. On the one hand are 
nearness to her husband’s place of business, the saving of car 
fare, and the convenience that always comes from living in 
the midst of the activities of a city. On the other are more 
room, privacy, purer air, and, above all, open plumbing, and 
facilities for heating at a small cost. 

The ventilation of a small house is a matter which any prac- 
tical woman can manage with a very small expenditure. A 
slip of wood fitted into each window, if a primitive, is an ef- 
fectual ventilator. and all that is necessary after the house has 
had its morning airing. 

How shall our housekeeper on fifty-four dollars per month 
provide a wholesome and sufficient table for this family of 
seven? (For in this estimate the servant must be included.) 
Economy in food can be practised safely only by diminishing 
the variety or quantity. Better have meat once a day, fresh 
and of good quality, than three times a day a little stale and 
stringy: or one quart of pure, fresh milk than a gallon that is 
doubtful. Even more necessary than shelter for our bodies is 
the material with which we re-enforce the waste of tissues, for 
upon the quality of this material depend our daily efficiency 
and the future efficiency of our children. 

Milk, fruit, eggs, fish, bread, butter, grits, rice, green vege- 
tables, and strained cereals should be the basis of a child’s diet, 
with meat, and, if possible, a simple sweet once a day. The 
three most fruitful sources of children’s ailments are preserves, 
too much meat, impure milk, and unstrained cereals. The 
money which in the average household is expended on preserves 
and pickles, if added to the amount set aside for meat and 
milk, would allow a better cut of the one and the best quality 
of the other. 

Porterhouse steaks, lamb chops, and the first cuts of beef 
and mutton are beyond our housekeeper, for her average ex- 
penditure for meat must not exceed eighteen dollars per month. 
But if she be a judicious manager, she will (in the spring, when 
fish are at their best and cheapest, and in the summer, when 
fresh eggs fall as low as fifteen cents per dozen) set aside a 
reserve meat fund for the winter, and assure herself a good 
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PROBLEMS OF HOME-MAKING 


} cut once a day, with an occasional fowl. Breakfasts of fish, 
f, or bacon and eggs, or a palatable and nourishing stew, may be 
d varied twice a week with steak or chops. Five quarts of milk 
a day will give it to the children in abundance, and allow a 





iy half-gallon for coffee, oatmeal, and cooking. Two vegetables 
f and a salad, or three vegetables, with meat, bread, and butter, 
f. and, if possible, fruit or a simple dessert, make a wholesome 
/ : dinner, and one within her means. 
L bie The order and hours of the meals must be contingent upon 
SA the father’s business. Where his salary is sixteen hundred 
y dollars his work will probably close at six o’elock. A man who 
j works from half past eight or nine until half past five or six 
/ . requires a substantial breakfast. Having only a hasty luncheon 
F.:: in the middle of the day, he should have a hot, well-cooked 
| gs dinner. Sinee a substantial breakfast and a late dinner are 
eS en ° . . 
ry necessities, the midday meal must be a luncheon of fruit, bread 
a) and butter, and milk. 
/ Our housekeeper is now ready to organize her household. 
f: One hundred and eight dollars is all she may set aside for 


service—that is nine dollars per month—eight dollars for a wo- 
man, and one dollar per month for having the snow cleared 
from the pavement, or for any emergency that may arise. 

In the beginning the servant should be engaged to do specific 
work: the cooking, the washing, attending to the front door in 
ordinary weather, attending to the fire during the day, heavy 
cleaning in the whole house, and to take entire charge of the 
lower hall and dining-room. 

The housekeeper must do part of the work herself, and if 
&, she is a wise woman she decides to do the same amount every 





day rather than to help on “ wash day”; for-the habit of work 
means ease in doing any specific work. Sunday, I am afraid, 
must always be a day of physical trial to a woman with a small 

/ income and a family, for it is the servant’s half-holiday. How- 
f , ever, a little preparation on Saturday, a spirit-lamp, and the 
yy table laid before the cook leaves, will divest the work of half 
its terrors. 

It is not sufficient that the food should be nutritious and 
well cooked; it should be well served. Fresh table-linen is in- 
dispensable, and may the more easily be compassed if white 
j crochet mats are used for breakfast and luncheon, and the table- 
cloth reserved for dinner. Upon one point the housekeeper 
should be inexorable—there should be fresh napkins every day. 

If she wishes to keep a comfortable table for seven persons 
on six hundred and forty-eight dollars a year, our mistress 
must do her own marketing; in winter, twice a week: in sum- 
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mer, three times. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday are the 
days on which she will find the freshest meats, fish, butter, 
eggs, and vegetables. Monday is the day on which she must 
count out the laundry and tie up the leose ends left over from 
Sunday. It is safer, therefore, to make no new ventures on 
Monday; to keep the sewing-machine closed, and to make the 
day as far as possible a time of rest and recreation. 

With an allowance of only one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars a year for the four children, she must expect to make the 
under-clothes and waists for the boys, and everything for the 
girls except their cloaks and hats. Her own health and a say- 
ing recollection of the Jaundry will see to it that the children’s 
every-day garments are made without superfluous trimming. 
and that the girls wear woollen gowns in the winter, and the 
boys dark waists with their knickerbockers. 

For herself, on an allowance of eighty-five dollars a year, she 
may, with taste and good management, dress neatly, if simply, 
always providing that she makes her own cotton dresses and 
eschews vain show, preferring to get one really nice dress every 
year—alternating wool with silk—rather than two cheap dresses 
every season. A good tailor-made gown, well cut, though neces- 
sarily simple, is the one luxury which our systematic house- 
keeper should regularly arrange for. A reliable tailor should 
be found, whose styles are not only “ up to date,” but sufficiently 
ahead of the times so that the gown made in the beginning of 
the year may still be in good form at its close. Indeed, it may 
be said that in the selection of her tailor gown your really dis- 
ereet housekeeper shows at once her acumen-—her truest econ- 
omy. Well brushed and well kept, with proper pressing from 
time to time, a simple tailor gown of cheviot, Venetian, or 
satin-faced cloth will last two seasons at least, and prove 
most desirable as a second-best gown even during the third 
season. Let us allow forty dollars for this item. 

There then remains forty-five dollars for the light muslin 
dresses, the necessary shirt-waists, underwear, shoes, gloves, 
wraps, and hats. For the latter twelve dollars should be set 
aside—not a large sum, to be sure, but many there are who 
appear well shod who spend even less than this sum annually. 
In these days of almost interchangeable winter and summer 
millinery, the question of the hat may be solved without special 
difficulty by any one who will give time to the study of what 
the market holds, and who will buy opportunely. Avoid cheap 
flowers. A single handsome rose will give more style than a 
wreath of cheap or merely showy flowers. The winter coat, 
warm and well made, should be purchased so wisely as to he de- 
sirable a second year, by the changing of collar and sleeves. 
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A practical and discriminating expenditure of the thirty- 
three dollars that remain over and above the cost of the tailor 
dress and shoes, which should be regarded as the staples of her 
wardrobe, should secure her a complete outfit for the year, 
even when summer vests, cambric underwear, hosiery, linen 
collars, and other accessories are taken into consideration. 

The same principle of management analyzed in the wife’s 
table of dress might run through the tables for husband and 
children. 

How the husband and wife shall spend their allowance 
of pocket-money is a question of taste and character. But a 
word may be said about the sum set aside for amusements. 
Two dollars and a half will buy a tiny tree, candies, and tapers, 
and furnish a Christmas gift for each member of the family; 
and seventy-five cénts will supply a wealth of color and eggs 
for Easter. However many free libraries there may be, two 
dollars should be spent in books, equally divided between par- 
ents and children; for there is in book-possession an educa- 
tional influence which nothing can supply, and from which, 
happily, one can never wholly escape. 

If the child’s budding intelligence should be enriched and 
made fruitful, no less should his asthetic sense be developed. 
4 Let us, then, with another dollar buy and frame a photograph 
tA) of some one of the great pictures, and hang it not too high to 
. catch the eye of the youngest child in the house. 
© | The remaining three dollars and seventy-five cents may be 
reserved for the summer, and used for a fresh-air fund. An 
occasional day in the country when the heat threatens to be- 
come unbearable will be worth far more than a tangible in- 
om vestment. 
eas If having educates, giving disciplines. Even where the 
economy of life must lie along primary lines, there should be 
allowances for the children of the family. Sixty cents a year, 
five cents a month, seems at first glance too trivial for serious 
consideration, and yet it may invest life with dignity and 
sweetness. The difficulties and denials involved in each small 
expenditure have their place in the making of character. 

To an energetic, executive woman the temptations of church- 
work appeal with a mighty power, for the gift of organization 
carries with it an instinctive desire for leadership; and the mo- 
ther of average means has not the time to be a leader outside 
of her own home. She must content herself with doing the 
church-work for which she has time and strength, leaving the 
greater glory of larger and more important accomplishment 
to the women who have more time, more money, and more 
strength. 
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REAKFAST for a May day 
should certainly be spring- 
like. The table should have 
a centre-piece of early flowers, 
those grown out-of-doors if they 
are to be had, rather than the hot- 





house blossoms which suggest winter rather 
than summer, and the menu should be large- 
ly made up of fruits, vegetables, and some- 
what unsubstantial dishes. One’s appetite 
loses its keen edge as the warm days come, 
and light food and few courses are now more 
appropriate for even a formal meal than they 
would have been earlier in the year. A pretty 
decoration for a round table is made by ar- 
ranging sprays of white lilac or the more 
delicate spirea in a large flat basket and then 
standing yellow, pink, or red tulips among 
them. If the day be as bright and sunny 
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as a May day should be, candles will be 
superfluous, but if a spring shower should 
darken the dining-room, - tulip-shaded 
candles will be pretty set around the flow- 
ers. There are large sticks of colored 
candy which will give color to the table, 
and that may be laid on small plates and tied 
with ribbon, while the guest-cards may be 
cut and painted to represent tulips. 

A springlike meal might follow 
menu as this: 


such a 


Strawberries. 

Cream of spinach soup in cups. 
French-dressed halibut; potato balls. 
Chicken in rice border; pease; asparagus tips. 
Fruit sherbet. 

Tomato baskets with cucumber jelly. 
Bisque Tortoni; fancy cakes. 


Coffee; bonbons. 





TABLE SET WITH SPIREA AND RED TULIPS. 














A FORMAL 


The strawberries should be as large and 
fine as are to be found in market; they are 
to be served with their hulls on, and powdered 
sugar passed with them. 


The spinach soup, which is of a pretty 





NEW SHERBET GLASS, 


green color and quite the thing for a spring 
breakfast, is improved by the addition of a 
few croitons or crisply fried noodles, and a 
spoonful of whipped cream should be placed 
on each cup as it goes to the table. 

The preparation of halibut suggested is 
quite new and extremely appetizing: The fish 
while raw is cut in strips or circles, laid in 
a French salad dressing — marinated is the 
word the cook-books use—for an hour, and 
then dipped in beaten egg and bread crumbs 
and fried quickly in deep fat. A spoonful 
of sauce tartare may be put on each plate; 
lemon and watercress are quite as good and 
together make an attractive garnish. 

The substantial course of the meal is pre- 
pared by pressing boiled rice mixed with 
chopped parsley into a ring mould and then 
turning it out on a round platter, heaping the 
centre with pieces of stewed chicken from 
which all bones have been removed, and pour- 
ing over it a rich cream sauce thickened with 
an egg and flavored with either sherry or 
curry powder. 

The sherbet, which, by-the-way, is served 
now in tall glasses rather than in cups, is 
made by freezing a rich boiled lemonade made 
with oranges, pineapple, and banana as well 
as the lemon juice, with a dash of liquor if 
one chooses. 


The salad is both novel and delicious, well 
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repaying the trouble it takes to put it to- 
gether. Smooth tomatoés are cut in the form 
of baskets with handles, and then are filled 
with broken bits of a cucumber jelly made by 
crushing and stewing the cucumbers with a 
little onion and other seasoning and setting 
the whole, unstrained, with sufficient gelatine 
to harden. A spoonful of stiff mayonnaise is 
put on the jelly after it is in the baskets. 

Bisque Tortoni is simply a whipped and 
sweetened cream frozen in a mould buried in 
ice and salt for five hours. It is served in 
small paper boxes with powdered macaroons 
dusted over the top. Paper cups made to re- 
semble tulips are pretty. 

Here is another menu that is equally sug- 
gestive of the spring: 


Clams on the half-shell. 

Cream of. asparagus soup. 
Timbales of halibut with shrimp sauce. 
Mushrooms and bacon on skewers. 
Crown roast of lamb; mint sauce; pease. 
Frozen tomato salad; pimolas; almonds. 
Individual strawberry short-cakes. 


Coffee. 


If brook trout is obtainable, it makes a 
delicious substitute for the timbales suggest- 
ed. The crown roast of lamb is always a very 
attractive dish, and when lamb is young no- 
thing could be more delicate for breakfast. 
The centre of the crown of standing ribs is 
to be filled with pease, and the mint sauce 
passed. Browned mashed potato accompanies 





CANDY FLOWER FOR SHERBET OR ICE-CREAM. 


the mieat. The salad is made by straining 
canned or stewed fresh tomato, seasoning, 
and freezing exactly as though it were ice- 
cream. It is dipped out in rounded spoon- 
fuls, laid on well-chilled lettuce, and mayon- 
naise is passed with it. 
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BROILED FRESH MACKEREL, WITH LEEKS. 
PLIT the back of a medium-size mack- 
S erel, and clean. Remove the spine. 
Wash, dry, and make three small in- 
cisions in the top of the skin. Season inside 
and outside with one teaspoonful of salt, and 
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BROILED FRESH MACKEREL, WITH LEEKS. 
Fish, twenty-five cents; leeks, twelve cents: butter, cream, 
fifteen cents; seasoning, three cents,—Total, fifty-five cents. 
Preparing, fifteen minutes; covuking, twenty-five minutes.— 
Total, forty minutes. 


one salt-spoonful of pepper. Close it again, 
and roll it in one and a half table-spoonfuls 
of melted butter. Broil carefully, allowing 
ten minutes for each side. Remove from 
the broiler, and dress on a hot platter, with 
the prepared leeks around, as illustrated. 
When the fish has been prepared, but before 
broiling it, prepare and cook three nice 
bunches of medium-size fresh leeks, accord- 
ing to following directions: Trim them, leav- 
ing all the green fresh leaves on them. Di- 
vide them in three parts lengthwise, wash 
them well, and make into six bunches, which 
tie up and put into a saucepan with one 
quart of boiling water salted to taste, and 
to which have been added one and a half 
table-spoonfuls of butter. Boil twenty-five 
minutes. Take out and drain well, pressing 
them gently so as to get all the water out. 
Now cut the strings, separate the leeks, and 
arrange them around the fish. The latter, 
which has been broiled during the cooking 
of the leeks, should be kept hot in the oven, 
with door open. Prepare the following sauce. 

Put into a small saucepan one table-spoon- 
ful of butter, which has been blended with 
an equal quantity of flour. Cook two min- 
utes, but do not brown. While stirring add 


slowly one-half pint of good cream, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, and half this quantity of 
pepper. Cook slowly for five minutes. Re- 
move from the fire, and add one table-spoon- 
ful of fresh butter, one of parsley chopped 
fine, and one teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Serve with the fish and leeks in separate 
dish or sauce boat. 

Cooked in this way, the young leeks are 
very delicate, and as wholesome as asparagus. 
Indeed, in France they are generally spoken 
of as “ the asparagus of the poor.” 


HAMBURG STEAKS, WITH STUFFED POTATOES 


Grind or chop very fine one and a half 
pounds of rump of beef. Carefully remove 
all fat and skin, and put into a bowl, together 
with one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoon- 
ful of pepper, one teaspoonful of onion 
chopped fine, and one raw egg. To suit special 
palates the onion may be omitted; but this 
gives a piquant flavor, and should be retain- 
ed when possible. Mince well. Divide the 
quantity into six small round balls, which 
flatten slightly on the top, and roll each in 














HAMBURG STEAKS, WITH STUFFED POTATOES. 


Meat, twenty-four cents; potatoes, ham, eight cents; but- 
ter, seasoning, eggs, nine cents.—Total, forty-one cents. 


sifted flour. Put one and a half table-spoon- 
fuls of butter in a frying-pan. When hot 
(but not brown) put the balls in, and cook 
the under part for three minutes and the top 
two minutes. Toss them from time to time 
while cooking. They should be somewhat 
rare rather than overdone. Serve them as 
illustrated with baked and stuffed potatoes. 
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To stuff potatoes: Wash three large nice- 
shaped potatoes, and place in a saucepan 
with sufficient water to cover. Boil for fif- 
teen minutes. Drain, dry, and cut them in 
the centre lengthwise. Scoop them out, but 
with care, in order that their shape may be 
kept. Put the scooped-out portion into a 
chopping-bowl, and add to it three table- 
spoonfuls of cooked ham, lean and chopped 
fine, and one table-spoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, also two table-spoonfuls of good butter 
melted. Season with half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one salt-spoonful of pepper. Mix 
all together thoroughly, and fill up each half 
of potato-skin as full as possible, and slightly 
build up the top. Butter slightly a baking- 
pan, and place the potatoes in it. Bake in 
very hot oven for twenty minutes, and serve 
around the steaks. Plain boiled potatoes 
from the day before may be used, but these 
require not more than twelve minutes’ ecook- 
ing in oven. 


BROILED SHAD WITH ROE, MAITRE D’HOTEL SAUCE. 

Seale a medium-size shad. Split the back 
and remove the roe and the backbone. Wash 
and dry the entire fish. Season well both 
inside and outside with one teaspoonful of 
salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper. Rub the 
outside with two table-spoonfuls of melted 


butter. Close the fish, and put it over the 
gridiron. Broil earefully, allowing each 
side to cook gently for twelve minutes. 


While the fish is broiling, prepare the roe 
so that it may be served on the same platter 
with the fish. It should be arranged with 
taste along the side of the dish, as shown in 
the illustration. 

To cook the roe: Put into a frying-pan 
two table-spoonfuls of butter. Roll the roe 
in sifted flour, and put it into the hot but- 
ter. Season each side with one salt-spoonful 
of salt and half of same quantity of pepper. 
Cook on each side for five minutes, then drain 














BROILED SHAD WITH ROE, MAITRE D HOTEL SAUCE. 
Shad with roe, eighty-five cents; seasoning, butter, lemon, ten 

centx,—Total, ninety-five cents. Preparing, eight minutes; 

cooking, twenty-four minutes.—Total, thirty-twu minutes. 


and serve on the hot platter. Melt. in a heat- 
ed cup two table-spoonfuls of butter and 
add thereto one table-spoonful of parsley 
chopped fine, half a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and one teaspoonful of finely chopped 
chives. Mix well, and pour over the fish. 
Ornament the platter by placing a few sprigs 
of parsley here and there, and also a few 
slices of lemon. Serve hot. 

















MUTTON CHOPS, WITH SOUBISE SAUCE. 


Chops, forty-five cents; onions, eight cente; seasoning, 
cream, butter, eight cents.—Total, sixty-one cents. Preparing, 
ten minutes; cooking, furty-three minntes.—Total, fifty-three 
minutes, 


MUTTON CHOPS, WITH SOUBISE SAUCE 


Cut six chops from a choice saddle of mut- 
ton, or chops from the leg may be used where 
these are preferred. Trim off all the fat and 
skin, and flatten gently to give them a round 
shape like a “filet mignon.” Season on each 
side with half a salt-spoonful of salt and 
half of same quantity of pepper. Put into 
a stew-pan or an earthen crock one table- 
spoonful of butter, and when very hot put 
in the chops and cook, allowing six minutes 
for each side. 

Prepare the above, but do not cook until 
the following purée Soubise is made: Peel 
and slice about eight large white onions and 
put them into salted boiling water, sufficient 
to cover them well. Boil eight minutes, and 
drain them in a colander; after which plunge 
in cold water, and drain again. Now put 
them into a small saucepan, with one table- 
spoonful of butter, half a gill of milk, and 
one salt-spoonful of pepper. Cover the sauce- 
pan securely, employing a weight over it to 
insure perfect closing. Set the purée over a 
very slow fire, and allow it to simmer gently 
for a half-hour, stirring three times during 
the cooking. Pass the purée through a sieve, 
and put it back into a clean saucepan. Add 
one gill of good cream, and place over a brisk 
fire for five minutes, stirring all the time. 
Dress the chops in the centre of a hot platter, 
as illustrated, with the purée around. 
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Norr. —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and state legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances may be made in form 
of postage stamps, posts! note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the payes of this depart- 
ment, see udvertisement pages 


HE costumes 
Ec herewith _ il- 

lustrated rep- 
resent the pattern 
designs that have 
been published dur- 
ing the month of 
April, in Harper’s 
(weekly) Bazar. 
They may be pur- 
chased in any of 
the available sizes, 
namely, 32, 34, 36, 
38, and 40 inches 
bust measure for 
women, and in sizes 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years 
for little girls. The 
uniform length of 
skirts for women is 


for bodices and 
skirts of women’s 
eostumes may be 
purchased separate- 
ly where desired, 
but those for little 
girls are sold in 
complete costume 
form only, at the 
uniform price 35 
cents. They are 
graded in size as 
follows: 4 years, 
bust 26 inches, 
and finished skirt 
length, 14 inches; 
6 years, bust 27 
inches, finished 
skirt length, 16 
; NEW PARISIAN NEGLIGEE. inches ; Bag hie 
43 inches. Patterns Cnt Paper Pattern No. 88%—Price, 25 cents. bust 29 inches, fin- 








CHILD'S NEW RUSSIAN-BLOUSE SUIT. DRESS OF SCARLET PIQUE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 381.—Price, 35 cents. Cat Paper Pattern No. 380.—Price, 35 cents. 
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NEW CHEMISE NIGHT-DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 379. 
Price, 30 cents. 


ished skirt length, 18 inches; 10 years, bust 
31 inches, and finished skirt length 20 inches. 
These dimensions are again enumerated 
in the cut-paper-pattern catalogue which 
will be sent upon application. Patterns of 
special design or of unusual sizes not in- 
cluded in our regular list may be cut to 
special order, as per notice which will be 





BACK OF 879. 


WOMAN'S OUTING COSTUME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 883. 
Price, 50 cents. 


COMMENCEMENT GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 378. 
Price, 50 cents. 


found among the advertisement pages of 
each number of Harper’s Bazar. Too much 
stress may not be laid upon the necessity for 
sending the correct address with each order 
sent in, together with exact size desired. 
Remittances, which in all cases must accom- 
pany the order, may be sent by money order, 
check, or postage stamps. 
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THE MAKING OF A BODICE—BY ROSA E. PAYNE 


tinuation of that published in Harper’s 

Bazar of March 16, and will be of spe- 
cial value to those who have read the earlier 
paper, in which all the important prelimina- 
ries of bodice-making are enumerated. The 
object is to enable those who may be already 
fairly successful with their dressmaking to 
become proficient enough to cut any par- 
ticular piece of drapery, from seeing a gar- 
ment made up, and without necessarily de- 
pending upon the flat pattern. 

The woman desirous of cutting out gar- 
ments successfully must train her eye to see 
the threads of a texture at 
the first glance—that is, 
the warp thread, which runs 
parallel with the selvages, 
and the weft, which runs 
straight across from one 
selvage to the other. These 
threads. are in every mate- 
rial, however smooth the 
surface may be, and it is 
possible so to know them 
that, in glancing down the 
straight thread on a piece - 
of made-up drapery, one can 
judge at once how the pat- 
tern has been laid on the 
material. As an example, 


Ta present lesson is practically a con- 


take Fig. L, in which it FIGURE L. 


will be seen that the upper 
edge of the material below the yoke is plain; 
but there is a deep box-pleat at its lower edge, 
which may be arranged as a double pleat at 
the waist. Examine the finished bodice on 
a figure, and observe that a straight thread 
runs down the middle of the front. Also 
notice whether or not either or both of the 
darts on each side are taken up in the mate- 
rial, and how bias the threads are at under- 
arm seam. These points remembered will be 
a very fair guide for cutting a similar bodice. 
Fig. V. of last lesson is a very simple il- 
lustration of how to allow fulness at one 





end of a pattern from a plain opposite one, 
and the bodice shown in Fig. IL. is on the 
same plan. It is, of course, necessary to 
use judgment in arranging far the fulness. 
By folding the material where the fulness oc- 
curs the position for same will also be shown, 
which in Fig. I. is desirable so as to make 
it form a pleat on each side; whether nearer 
or farther from the middle will depend upon 
the folding. Draperies of this kind may be 
arranged easily whether the darts be taken 
up in the material or not. 

The front dart is not practicable in the 
particular form shown in Fig. L., and is rare- 
ly seen, being taken up in 
the lining only; but with 
certain figures and dra- 
peries it is expedient to 
take the second dart up in 
both material and lining. 
The front dart should be 
sewed up in the lining, and 
the other one left open for 
cutting the material. When 
neither is to show, both 
should be sewed up in the 
lining first. 

As a rule, it is desirable 
to keep the under-arm por- 
tion of a bodice as plain 
and taut as possible, but in 
the case of cutting a loose 
sailor blouse effect it is only 
necessary to pin the upper corners of the 
various parts of a bodice pattern, allowing 
the lower portions to fall gracefully. The 
position for the shirring at the front of the 
bodice at the waist easily may be gauged, 
and the under-arm seam be graded and shaped 
with little or no difficulty. Fig. I1., which 
represents different finishings on either side, 
suggests the proper method of cutting vest 
fronts. At first thought the amateur dress- 
maker may fear that side fastenings are 
quite beyond her power, but if they be done 
exactly according to directions given below, 
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it is no more difficult a task to make such 


a bodice than to undertake an ordinarily plain 
one. Proceed as follows: 

Take the front of your fitted bodice pat- 
tern and cut it through from the top of the 
first dart to the side of the neck edge. Lay 
them on to the lining as in Fig. IL., allow- 
ing a half-inch turning to the one, and one 
and one-half inches to the other edges (which 
latter must be clearly lined). Continue both 
down the lines of the dart. Allow the other 
turnings as usual. Make up all of the bodice, 
lining and material, except the vest, which 
baste to the front according to the lines, 
with the turnings to the right side. Try on 
the bodice as usual, pinning to fit down the 
middle of the front. Detach the vest at 
the side edges, and take it off. Stitch the 
middle of front according to the fitting. 

Next arrange the material for vest over 
the lining. Whether full or plain, it must 
be seamless. If plain, place a_ straight 
thread where a seam would be in the middle. 
Run a basting-thread up the pencil lines at 
the sides, so as to show on the right side, and 
finish the outer edges neatly by turning them 
in and facing with ribbon. No further fit- 
ting is required, but when the fastenings are 
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FIGURE I. 


arranged, the lines must perfectly meet 
which represent the exact place where the 
plain bodice has been cut through. 

On the side front it will be exactly on the 
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edge when the half-inch turning allowed is 
folded under, while on the vest it will be a 
good inch from the edge.. The latter at the 
waist must be cut through and buttonholed 





FIGURE Ml. 


as illustrated in Fig. IV., which shows how 
the lines must be made to meet for hooks 
and eyes, and also for buttons and button- 
holes. The button must be set a quarter of 
an inch outside the line to match the quarter- 
inch between the side edge and the button- 
hole. When fastened, the lines will be found 
to meet. It is necessary to allow exactly the 
came amount of turning on the neck edges of 
the two parts, and in fixing the fastenings 
and at the points of waist. The top corners 
of what was originally the dart and those of 
the neck must meet. 

Fig. V. represents a plain vest, and the 
side front made without a dart in the mate- 
rial, the latter being stretched over the lin- 
ing in which the dart has been stitched. In 
adding revers, these are made and finished 
off except at the inner edge, which is turned 
under with the half-inch allowed on the bod- 
ice. On that side of Fig. III. representing 
fancy button fastening through the lower 
part and velvet revers above, the portion of 
the edge under the revers sheuld be made to 
hook as in Fig. V. 

It is best to finish off the back of the neck 
quite separately from the stand-up collar, 
which is stitched on to the neck edge of vest, 
and has a small yoke at the back to support 
it. The collar usually is made to fasten at 


the back, and to hook once or twice under the 
bodice edge. With some bodices a variety 
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FIGURE Iv. 


of adjustable vests may be appropriately 
worn. They should be made to fasten on 
both sides. Where a fixed vest is used, how- 
ever, the right side may be secured in per- 
manent position, and the left only need be 
made to lap over and fasten. 

The foregoing is a good example as to the 
arrangement for the opening of a_ bodice. 
Amateurs in cutting frequently forget that 
margins are necessary for fastenings. A bod- 
ice may be opened in any direction, or made 
to conform to any contour, so long as the 
proper turnings are allowed to each edge, 
as has been described. The paper or model 
pattern need not necessarily be cut through. 
A line may be marked on it by tracing 
through to the lining, first on one side and 
then on the other, the turning to be added 
in each case. This will suffice for guiding 
the dressmaker. The main thing is that the 
bodice must be fitted perfectly before the 
fastenings are arranged, as any alteration at 
this point (except for an ordinary centre 
line) is likely to result in complications. 

In carrying out the rules given, a plain 
bodice might be made to fasten from the left 


shoulder corner to the right side below the _ 


waist, with a scalloped edge all the way, and 
this without encountering serious difficulty; 
but in such case a seam down the centre of 
the material necessarily would be avoided. 
The upper part of right half, too, would be 


cut wider for the double breast, and the lower 
part of left half treated similarly for the 
same purpose. 

When two edges are to hook and exactly 
to meet and not overlap, the hooks and eyes 
should be sewed alternately under each edge. 
The hooks, which may be secured their en- 
tire length, should be placed so that the tops 
are a little bit in from the edge, while the 
eyes opposite them should be sewed on just 
under the edge. When fastened, the two 
must set sufficiently close in order that they 
may stand even a considerable strain with- 
out showing a gap. Such a fastening down 
the middle of the back of a bodice should 
have a thin strip of whalebone in each edge, 
as for lacing. Hooks and eyes for edge fast- 
enings may be purchased on a tape all ready 
for sewing on; but the separate ones, if nice- 
ly secured and the hooks buttonholed on 
with cotton or silk twist (they hold longer 
when sewed on in this dainty way), are 
really better. Or, strips of sarsenet ribbon 
may be used to cover all but the hooked por- 
tions, and the eyes may be nicely button- 
holed all round the loop with silk. Both 
methods are good, but a still better appear- 
ance is secured by using the sarsenet for 
both hooks and eyes. 

Many readers who may have recently 
adopted the fashionable straight-front cor- 
set may be at a loss to know how to adapt 
their old bodice patterns to suit the altera- 
tion in figure that has resulted. In most 
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cases the actual waist measure will be a little 
larger, although the new lines described by 
the contour of the figure do not emphasize 
this fact, the waist being actually rounder 
than before. Some of the new corsets are 
made with greater pressure at the sides of 
the waist than was felt in the old models, 
so that the woman who has been in the 
habit of tightening her waist may still do 
so without serious discomfort; but let us 
assume that none of our readers gives way 
to that baneful vanity. 

To alter the front of the pattern, the darts 
must be lowered, and less must be taken up 
in them at the waist-line. Especially note 
this with the front dart, the alteration of 
which in many cases will be quite sufficient 
to effect the desired change. The curve be- 
low the bust down the middle of front is 
lessened or dispensed with. Below the waist 
the size will be smaller in proportion, so that 
the spring allowed from the waist to the 
lower edge of the bodice is either done away 
with or greatly lessened at the dart edges. 
There must be none at the centre ones. 

This fashion is not only a much better one 
for the health (as the pressure at and just 
above the waist in front is very injurious), 
but it is certainly much more graceful, as it 
reduces the size of the abdomen, which hither- 
to has been caused or at least increased by 
the undue pressure around the waist. But 
readers who have adopted the new style of 
corset should be careful not to overdo it by 
carrying the waist-line so low as to result in 
a deformed appearance, especially when the 
sides are pressed in too much. Fig. V. shows 
the probable extent of the alteration that 
may be necessary in arranging for the new 
corset forms. By the lowering of the bust 
the upper part requires to be taken in, the 
top of the darts lowered about an inch, and 
their lines made straighter, and without per- 
ceptible spring below the waist. The side 
seam may or may not require to be taken in 
at the latter point. Only by studying the 
needs of the individual figure may judgment 
on this point be formed. 

Amateur dressmakers frequently are con- 
fused, upon opening a pattern, to find that 
the shoulder seams at back and front are 
of different lengths. The common method 
of making right what at first seems to be an 
error is to sew the two seams together flat, 
and trim away the unevenness that ensues 
at neck or at arm’s-eye. 
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By such procedure the fit of any bodice pat- 
tern will be seriously imperilled. In fact, the 
back in all shoulder seams is materially longer 
than the front. The two portions should be 
basted so that the ends meet exactly at neck 
and at arm’s-eye. A good plan to follow 
would be to pin these points securely, when, 
by basting with the back portion toward the 
worker, the two parts will fall together with- 
out difficulty. If the seamstress should at- 
tempt to baste these seams from the front, 
however, she will find it necessary to stretch 
that portion greatly to bring it to the width 
desired. In the method first described the 
uppermost portion in hand, which is the back, 
lies over a taut under-piece, and the two por- 
tions conform to each other without the pull- 
ing of the cloth which becomes neccessary 
when the wrong plan of working is pursued. 

The putting together, of dart, under-arm, 
and curved back seams requires equal care. 
The only safe method to be followed is to 
find the notches that mark the waist-line 
upon each portion of the pattern, and then 
to match them carefully. This done, pin 
the two parts together. Next, pin the two 
ends of the seam together correctly, and pro- 
ceed to baste same, holding the loose side 
toward the seamstress. 

Never use long basting-threads, especially 
in the basting of waists, nor think to save 
time by taking long stitches. Pins should 
be used plentifully while fitting a garment 
on the figure, but they should be replaced im- 
mediately with regular basting the moment 
the garment is removed. The position for 
hooks or buttons, and for the corresponding 
eyes or button-holes, should be carefully out- 
lined with thread in preference to marking 
with pencil or soapstone. 

When curved seams are to be stitched up 
on the machine, fine basting—i.e., by means 
of short stitches—becomes imperative if the 
seamstress would avoid puckering in her 
work. If such curved work be around the 
foot of a skirt, as in the case of a flared 
ruffle, the hem first should be basted, lightly 
sponged, and carefully pressed before the 
stitching is done. The amateur dressmaker 
is sometimes troubled over a slight bulging 
at the point of a dart in the skirt or bodice, 
when otherwise the garment fits most satis- 
factorily. Generally this may be obviated 
by lightly sponging the part in question, and 
pressing with hot iron so that a quick shrink- 
ing follows. 
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VERY long time ago there lived in 
A the Castle of Woodstock, near Athy, 

in Ireland, the Baron of Offaly and 
his lady. 

They were a happy couple, for the Baron 
was brave and the lady was beautiful, and 
they had a little new-born son, who was to be 
called John, Fitz Thomas, Fitz Gerald, and 
who, if he lived, would be the sixth Baron of 
Offaly. 

When it came time to christen the baby, 
the Baron determined to make a _ great 
celebration of the affair, and setting the time 
for the summer, when the roads would be 
good, and the baby nine months old, invited 
his friends and relatives from far and near 

He invited so many people that Lady 
Offaly was at her wits’ ends to know how to 
house them all, for in those days when great 
people made visits, they carried with them 
squires and pages, and a score or two of men- 
at-arms, or soldiers, to protect them from 
being plundered on the road by the lawless 
robber bands which infested the country. 

When Lady Offaly told the Baron that 
she had not beds enough to sleep one-half 
of his guests, he laughed and said he would 
build sheds around the court-yard for the 


retainers, and she must arrange the castle 
to hold the guests, the squires, and the 
pages. 


Lady Offaly was satisfied at the time, but 
later, when the rough sheds were being put 
up, she became alarmed. 

“My lord,” she said to the Baron, “we 
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cannot cook the food for the men-at- 
arms in the kitchen, and I have ar- 
ranged to have a great fire built in 
the court-yard, and sheep and ‘oxen 
for them roasted whole over it. 
Should a spark from the fire fall on 
these sheds we will be destroyed.” 
——— “Nonsense,” said the Baron; 
“there is plenty of room for both 
fire and huts.” 

In spite of the lady’s protests the 
work went on, and soon the court was fringed 
with a circle of huts which were to be spread 
with straw for the men-at-arms to lie on. 

These mighty preparations were watched 
and approved by the one creature who really 
seemed to enjoy the bustle and confusion, 
and that was a large Barbary ape, who was 
the constant companion of the Baron. 

Jocko, as the ape was called, had been 
given to the Baron by a mariner who had 
brought him from the African coast. The 
creature was but a baby when the Baron first 
took him, and between the two there had 
grown a perfect understanding, and a most 
tender affection. 

The ape lived in his master’s room, but 
had the run of the castle, and knew its 
every nook and corner. He was a playful, 
gentle beast, and, while perfectly able to 
protect himself from the rough jokes of the 
men-at-arms, never molested anybody. 

Lady Offaly was not so fond of Jocko, how- 
ever, for when the baby had first been born 


the ape had shown signs of jealousy and 
temper, and would have done the baby 
mischief had he not been seized by his 


master. 

Instead of whipping him or punishing him, 
the Baron began to teach the monkey his 
mistake, and gradually made him overcome 
his hatred of the baby. 

Jocko soon learned that he must not harm 
the precious baby, and took his visits to the 
nursery as a sort of daily penance, until one 


morning when little John was about six 
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THE BISHOP CHRISTENED HIM, 


months old, the baby opening his blue eyes 
wide, laughed gleefully, and reaching out his 
tiny hand, grasped Jocko’s hairy fingers. 

There was a moment of intense anxiety 
for the Baron, and then Jocko, with a happy 
chatter, stroked the baby’s face and then his 
master’s, and from that moment the Baron, 
the baby, and the monkey were inseparable. 
Jocko would wait for hours outside the 
nursery till they would let him in to see the 
baby, and little John would greet his arrival 
with screams of delight, for the ape would 
go through all his antics to please the baby, 
the most delightful of all to John being the 
one in which he would lie down on the floor 
beside him and pretend to be asleep, while 
all the time he was rocking the cradle with 
his tail as hard as he could. 

When the great day of the christening ar- 
rived, Jocko, at Lady Offaly’s request, was 
shut in the Baron’s room, though the Baron 
did not tell her that he had drawn the cover- 
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A 
ing away from the window, so that Jocko 
could get in and out as he pleased. 

The morning dawned bright and fair, and 
an immense company was assembled. Great 
lords of high degree were there, the bishop 
had come to perform the ceremony, which 
was to take place in the great hall, the chris- 
tening vessel being a large golden bowl. 

When all was ready the doors at the lower 
end of the hall were opened, and a great shout 
went up as the Lady of Offaly entered, ac- 
companied by her ladies and maids, and bear- 
ing in her arms the baby who was the cause 
of all this feast. 

Down the hall she came, the happy Baron 
joining her, and smiling at the bright-eyed, 
healthy baby she carried. Together they laid 
the infant in the arms of the bishop, who 
duly christened him John, Fitz Thomas, Fitz 
Gerald. 

While the feast was being prepared, the 
Baron took his company outside the castle 
gates to the green, and there showed off the 
antics of his favorite, to the seandal of the 
good bishop, who had noticed Jocko’s conduct 
during the ceremony, and looked on him as 
an evil thing. 

What a feast it was! There were sides of 
beef, huge pasties, roast capons stuffed with 
larks, flagons of mead and stoups of ale, a 
boar’s head carried in in triumph by the 
cook and his assistants, a huge plum pudding 
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THERE SHOWED OFF THE : 


borne in, flaming, by six serving men, and an 
enormous cake shaped like a cradle. The fun 
grew fast and furious, and at last came the 
crowning glory of the banquet—the ale feast. 

As was the custom of the times, the lady 
of the castle, followed by a train of maidens, 
bore the ale-bowl around the hall, giving each 
guest a draught from it. As the lady ap- 
peared, the retainers in the court-yard sprang 
to their feet, and grasping brands from the 
fire, waited for the procession to reach them. 

Slowly she came down the hall, finally serv- 
ing the men on the benches, and then out into 
the court-yard, where the bright stars were 
paled by the gleaming torches. 

Jocko, anxious to miss nothing, sprang 
out after her, and from the archway over 
the door made faces at the soldiers below. 

For a moment Lady Offaly’s heart failed 
her when she saw so much fire around her, 
then with a smile she went from table to 
table. Close to the doorway she encountered 
a young soldier, who was holding a large 
torch. Embarrassed how to drink from the 
bowl and hold his torch at the same time, the 
man threw the firebrand behind him. Lady 
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Offaly watched it with anxious eyes, but it 
seemed to go out while yet in mid-air, and 
she thought no more about it. 

In the confusion and shouting which fol- 
lowed the lady’s progress, it was some minutes 
before the men heard the screams of the ape 
and noticed a denser volume of smoke ris 
ing from the court-yard than that which 
eame from the torches. The crackling of 
timber, and a tongue of flame which shot 
up from the line of huts, showed them what 
had happened, and in a moment there rang 
through the night the dreadful cry of 

“Fire! Fire!” 

As the ery arose, Jocko was seen scram- 
bling up the walls in the direction of the 
windows of the Baron’s room. 

It was soon discovered that the castle was 
on fire. In those days there were no means 
of putting fires out, and the only thing to do 
was to escape from the burning building. 

What a hurrying and seurrying there was! 
The gates were flung wide open, and noble 
and peasant, master and servant, rushed wildly 
out to the shelter of the green beyond. 

With a ery of “ Save the women!” the men 
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seized Lady Offaly and her maidens, and 
hastily bore them outside the flaming walls. 
About fifteen minutes later, the Baron, who 
had been searching for his wife, found her, 
and pressed her to his heart. What was 
his horror to hear her cry to him: 

“My baby! Where is my baby?” 

“The baby! I thought you had him!” 
shouted the Baron. 

“No,” wailed the lady; “they carried me 
out of the court and would not let me return. 
My baby! My baby!” 

A ery of horror went round the throng. 
Ir was realized that in the confusion the baby 
had been forgotten. 

The Baron and a dozen volunteers rushed 
forward to save the child, but the flames 
were so fierce that it was impossible for them 
to enter at the gateway. 

“ Where is the babe lying?” cried one of the 
men. “ Let us scale the walls.” 

The Baron pointed to the spot, but as he 
raised his hand flames shot out of the win- 
dows, and with a crash the roof fell in. The 
Baron sank on his knees, the lady swooned 
into the arms of her attendants, and a groan 
of despair went through the throng. 

The bishop raised his voice in prayer, and 
all present fell to weeping and supplication. 
The scene, which but a half-hour before had 
been one of mirth and joy, was now changed 
to bitterest woe. 

Suddenly, strange inarticulate cries were 
heard from one of the turrets which had so 
far escaped the flames. Looking up, the 
people saw the ape, who up to this moment 
had been forgotten, standing on a battlement, 
and, wonderful sight, in his arms he held the 
precious baby. 

A great shout went up, which was in- 
stantly stilled, for the ape, seeming excited 
by it, raised the infant as though to throw 
it down. 

The Lady Offaly raised her head and 
uttered a great cry. 


“Bowmen! Shoot the brute!” she shricked. 
“He will kill my baby!” Fifty bows were 
raised, but the Baron sprang forward. 

“Hold!” he cried. “ Let no man dare to 
shoot! Jocko! Jocko!” he cried, and repeat- 
ing what had been his daily lesson to the 
creature, added: “ Love the baby! Love the 
baby !” 

The frightened ape dandled the infant just 
as he had seen its mother do, and chattering 
in ape language, stilled John’s lusty cries. 

“Now come to me and bring the baby,” 
commanded the Baron, and Jocko obeyed. 

The people stood spellbound as the creature 
clambered down the wall, holding now with 
one foot, now winding his tail round a pro- 
jection, now holding the infant with his 
feet while he used his hands, but all the 
time caring tenderly for his charge. No one 
moved as the ape descended; the prayers of 
the good bishop were the only sound that was 
heard. 

At last Jocko reached the green, and run- 
ning to his master, set the baby down at his 
feet, then climbing up into his arms, laid 
his littke head on his master’s breast, and 
with sobs and chatters held out his poor 
little burnt paws, asking for sympathy. 

You may be sure he got it. The Baron 
hugged him tightly, and even kissed his 
ugly little face. The people were divided 
between their happiness over the baby and 
their love for the ape’s bravery, and Jocko 
got all the petting he wanted. His little paws 
were dressed by the Baron’s own apothecary, 
and he lived long and happily, the close 
friend and playfellow of the whole family. 

Now this story is quite true. Little John 
grew, and served his king so well that he was 
made Earl of Kildare, and one of his de- 


scendants was created Duke of Leinster, and 
to this day the Leinster family use the ape 
as iheir crest, and have for their motto the 
Latin words 
benefit.” 


meaning, “Never forget a 
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VISITOR recently at 
A ene of the big women’s 
colleges chanced to be 
near when the mail-carrier 
came early Monday morning to 
collect his burden. He bore off 
over a thousand letters, prod- 
uet of the girls’ Sunday 
afternoon leisure. Seen thus 
in the aggregate, the responsi- 
bility of letter-writing was em- 
phasized in the visitor’s mind. 
Girls—college girls and other 
girls—who turn off letters in 
these days with ease and ra- 
pidity and in indefinite num- 
bers give never a_ thought 
probably to the real meaning 
of a letter. It is a message to 
home, or friend, or lover—for 
the mere business letter is not 
often written by the girl in her 
teens-—that cannot wait to be 
delivered in person, but must 
be sent post-haste on its mis- 
sion, and it is full of responsi- 
bilities of various sorts. Did 
this ever oceur to you,-girls ? 
Your letters may be a valuable part of 
your education if you will make them so— 
this, too, with no attempt at priggishness or 
insineerity. As you should learn not to say 
the thing just behind your lips, so your pen 
should not reel off imanities and utterly 
frivolous unmeaning sentences written with- 
out a second’s thought. In the days of our 
grandmothers, when letters were rare, from 
their difficulty in transmitting, they were far 
more worth while than many of the missives 
that fly over the country to-day. The old- 
fashioned inscription on the _ envelope, 
“Favor of So-and-so,” was typical of the 
writer’s appreciation of the value of her let- 
ter. Citizens of those early days, setting out 
upon a journey that took weeks to cover the 
di.tance we do in hours, were always in- 
trusted with letters to be borne to the distant 
friends. It can be guessed how every word 
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WELCH 
was weighed that none ot, 
be wasted, yet all the news, the 
interest, the affection, possible, 
be condensed into this not- 
soon-to-be-repeated epistle. 
Fortunately to-day our let- 
ters do not need this extreme 
censorship, but most of them, , 
particularly most girls’ letters, 
might well be more carefully | 
written. Girls begin their in- | 





terchange of letters early; at 
twelve or fourteen the impulse 
to write seizes them, and their 
correspondence career is start- 
ed. Such worthless, trashy let- 
ters as these beginnings are and 
must be, probably, to develop 
into something better — but 
take care, girls, that they do so 
develop. Your letters are a bit 
of yourselves; watch that they 
should be bits of which you 
are not ashamed. 

Before me is a letter written 
by a girl of fifteen. It is twelve note-pages 
long, written coarsely and with wide spaces 
between the lines; all that is said in it could 
have been put in one four-page sheet of the 
paper. It begins: 

“Dear OLD cirL,—Why on earth don’t you 
write and what under the sun possessed you 
to send that last letter of yours to our sum- 
mer address? It got around to me finally 
and was just all right, but it was years on the 
way. I answered at once, giving you our 
town number, and since then have been watch- 
ing the postman for another from you, and I 
am just hopping mad that I don’t get it.” 

The letter continues in the same exagger- 
ated style, the ideas thinning rapidly on the 
last two pages, which are filled with commands 
to write, written in extra-large hand and 
heavily underscored. The girl is sufficiently 
intelligent for her years, and can undoubted- 
ly write a creditable and interesting letter 
if she will take the least pains. One of the 
best ways to improve in letter-writing for a 
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girl of this age 
is to cultivate 
her powers of ob- 
servation and 
pass on to her 
friend the im- 
pressions she has 
received. If 
there is no need to write except 
the desire to communicate with 
your friend, you must strive 
then, as an excuse for your let- 
ter, to make it interesting in it- 
self. Try to tell her of the 
things that are happening to 
you, even the simple matters, 
in a pleasant, lively way that 
shall yet skip such exaggerated 
expressions as “ what on earth,” 
“under the sun,” “hopping 
mad,” and the like, applied to 
trivialities. I will let you into 
a secret, girls. It is the easiest 
possible way to cultivate a good 
style for your English work in 
school, this of watching your 
|| style in the letters you write. 
Think a moment of the things 
i} you want to say, tell them as 
| 









briefly as possible in a way 
that you think will interest 
| your friend, and presto! before 
you know it composition day 

| will have lost its horrors! 
A year or two added to the 
sixteen-year-old girl increase 
her letter-writing responsibilities seriously. 
The question of interchange of letters with 
members of the other sex has probably crept 
in. There is no harm in a friendly corre- 
spondence with young men of whom you and 
your parents kriow something, but be earnest- 
ly warned against too much freedom of ex- 
pression in it. Never write anything to a 
young man, under these circumstances, that 
you would blush to read yourself or have him 
read ten years hence, in the calm criticism 
of your mutual indifference, and in the face 
of other and deeper attachments formed. It 
is easy for a young girl to fancy herself very 
much attracted by different passing acquaint- 
ances among her masculine friends; she 
should watch, though, lest she fritter away on 
the many that priceless sentiment that she 
will be glad and proud to give presently to the 

one who will honestly win it. 


Vor. XXXV.—6 


To repeat, a 


friendly _corre- 
spondence  be- 
tween young 


men and young 
women is desir- 
able for both 
sides. A _ girl 
may, in her letters, exert a 
valuable influence over a*young 
man at a moment when this in- 
fluence is all important. She 
may, too, charm and delight in 
her letters in a way that will 
make them a pleasure to him 
all his life, though the ways of 
the writers later lie far apart. 
It is a bit of her correspond- 
ence responsibility that she 
should do this. Write frankly 
of the things that interest you 
both, sharing with him some of 
the thoughts and impressions 
of life that must come to you, 
but take care, until you are 
sure that it is the genuine 
Prince Charming who has 
wakened your soul, that you 
keep firm the barriers of 
maidenly dignity and reserve. 

When the writer was a little 
girl about ten years old ker 
grandfather, whom she regard- 
ed with a feeling akin to reverence, so grave 
and dignified yet tender and companionable 
was he, found her one day finishing a letter 
to her mother. Drawing his granddaughter 
down on his knee, he asked if he might read 
the letter with her. Wonderingly she con- 
sented, and the childish page was gone over 
under this double scrutiny. She can recall 
now the hot feeling of shame that came over 
her as she read with his eyes an ill-natured 
comment she had made upon a little play- 
mate. When the reading was done, he asked 
if there was anything in the letter its author 
would change if it were to be written a 
second time. Falteringly the confession was 
made that the sentence concerning the little 
neighbor Annie would not be repeated. His 
dear old face lighted with a smile. “Ah, my 
child,” he said, “I am glad you see it. Re- 
member from me, through all the years to 
come, never write anything about a person 
that you would not be willing that person 
should see.” 
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The Sweet Girl Graduate 
UNE is coming—month of brides, roses, 
J and sweet girl graduates! 

My young neighbor is of special in- 
terest to me at the present time, because she 
has graduation-day plans. She is so sur- 
charged with them that even a grown-up wo- 
man, who was graduated in the last century, 
comes under the magic spell of her influence, 
and responds to her thrills of expectancy. 
My neighbor is good to look upon. She is 
tall and fair and lithe and athletic and en- 
thusiastic— quite a 
twentieth-century girl. 


ey She has entered me 
' ect a into the secret of her 
-—~e, J \ gown, and she has read 
} \ / xa . 
; yy wet \ me her. graduation 
\ s ‘ essay, and has so in- 
\ = oculated me with her 

Na — 


enthusiasm that I have 
travelled back into 
the annals of ancient 
history for data con- 
cerning my own grad- 
uation time, the gown, 
the diploma, the essay, and the tender memory 
of it all. 

My neighbor’s new graduation gown, which 
is to be sanctified by 


She has read me her grad- 
uation essay. 


the occasion to which aes 

she looks forward, is of “> 
mousseline de_ soie. 5 Ca 
The gown I find back (2*) 

in the annals of mem- fy i) 

ory is of book muslin. Dre: 

But graduation gowns  #e ; 
are much the same j “3 

the world over. There a re 
are the same girlish \ fil. 
figure with the round * “rn | \'N 
waist, and the same oat \We «& 
sash; there are the A 


same fair slender pil- 
lar of her neck, with 
the lace clinging to it 
rather fondly; the same girlish personality 
that no gown could either make or mar; the 


Quite a twentieth-century 
girl. 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 2 





samé hopeful look in the eyes; the same play 
at being a woman—the trail on the gown, and 
hair-pins in the hair—all the same, quite the 
same, in this century asin the last. 

My neighbor tells 
me that her essay has 
been the subject of a 


Aon great deal of thought, 

i pest and that she trembles 
uy lest she fail at the 
Fs 7 Be ~ crucial time for de- 
4 ¢ } livering it. I have re- 

\ assured her, as she ex- 

pected me to do. Essay 

rs subjects have changed 

sf } some since the time 

— when I trembled at the 

* @. impending ordeal. 

With the round walt ang _B¢_ Subject of my 
the same sash. neighbor’s essay is 
“The Economical 

Status of Woman in the Twentieth Cen- 


tury.” It is partly about the development 
of social economic re- 
lations, and partly 
about the subtle and 
complex interchange 
of highly specialized 
skilled labor, and also 
about the increasing 
collectivity of human 
exertion. There is 
much in it that I do 
not understand, and 
that leads me to be- 
lieve that she devoted 
much time to its com- 
position. She con- 
fesses that she felt her 
inefficiency to deal with her subject. Her 
inefficiency! What is so efficient as youth? 
But styles change in essays the same as in 
other things. There were no such problems 
confronting us when the ribbons of my essay 
were as white as the ribbons of hers are now. 
We wrote about the “Star of Hope,” and 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy.” We wrote 
about the “ Threshold of the Future,” and the 





My neighbor plans to 
have her diploma framed. 
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valedictorian moistened every eye with the 
sentiments of the peroration. It was an 
honor to be the valedictorian; I believe it is 
still an honor. We treated abstract subjects 
in such an impersonal 
manner, and embel- 


fats) ~ FE lished them with glit- 

- fees \ tering generalities. 
AN = While styles in essay 

| ‘ae subjects have changed 

s ‘tb during the last half or 
tis» y quarter of a century, 
ps .\\, there is the same un- 

»“\ “)\ mistakable soufflé 

f Ni > quality in the essay 

x pt AA A now as then. And the 


. Stupid old grown-up 
Whet te co cficient co WOtld always sits at 

youth ? the feet of the gradua- 
tion-essay writer to 

learn from its reading. Even the apostle of pes- 
simism, who years ago returned from Italy 
beyond the Alps, and knows all about it, 
sends to the platform 
his choicest floral of- 


fering tied with a 1-2 
ribbon bow, and his t= 
eard attached. i 

My neighbor plans \ ees 
to have her diploma CO toe 
framed, and she as- SS alo 
sures me that she shall “4 
always preserve it. \ fm 
Sut there is a quality \! 


of matter unknown to 
my neighbor, and in- 
deed in the world of 
science it is unrecognized and unnamed. It 
comprehends a force that makes way with the 
treasures of the past. It consigns the pos- 
sessions of youth to oblivion sooner or later 
without leave or license. If it were not for 
this objectionable quality of matter the 
grown-up world would have something in the 
way of diplomas and essays herself to prove 
to my neighbor that she, too, was once a 
sweet girl graduate. 


The stupid old grown-up 
world sits at her feet. 


The Educational Problem Again 

HE recent utterance of Superintendent 
Greener of the public schools of Kansas 
City, in an address on educational methods, 
will find a responsive echo in the minds of 
many persons. His talk was a plea for fewer 
and simpler subjects that should be more 
thoronghly taught. “I believe,” said he, 


“that in the past few years we have imported 
so many things into our schools that children 
do not have time to think. I would have my 
boy go through the grade schools and be able 
to use the English language well, to know the 
meaning of words, to be able to read the 
newspapers and magazines intelligently, to 
know something of the history of the country, 
and to understand something of its relations 
to other countries. I would rather have him 
know this much than to have him go through 
the entire schools and get a smattering of 
everything that is taught.” In another place 
he adds, “ I do not know of a single man who 
ever became intellectually great who did not 
build in the common branches.” 

Every parent of a public-school child must 
be impressed with the superficial development 
of the latter’s education. The absorbing ca- 
pacity of the growing mind is taxed to the 
limit and often far beyond it, while the 
reasoning faculties are left almost inert. 
Pupils are graduated from grammar and high 
schools every year with high per cents. and 
extraordinary records of scholarship. Ques- 
tion them, however, in matters of general in- 
telligence, or even endeavor to have them use 
their hardly acquired information in any 
practical way, and they are dazed and help- 
less. Pupils, teachers, school boards, and 
superintendents are the victims of a system 
that has been expanded injudiciously until 
it has become attenuated to a degree that 
threatens the serious weakening of what 
should be its vital principle—a preparation 
for life. It is an injustice to the average boy 
or girl who, statistics show, leaves school at 
fifteen, that this precious time should be so 
misappropriated. The subjects essential, and 
of paramount necessity to them in after years, 
are only half taught, because to satisfy the re- 
quirements of a too ambitious curriculum so 
many non-essential subjects are taken up. 
Only in a few special schools is development 
of character regarded as of the fundamental 
importance which it is. A glib cleverness is 
stimulated that without the balance of moral 
principle becomes, in weak natures, some- 
times actually pernicious in its after effect. 

The Martin Luthers of the educational 
world have arrived. They are Pestalozzi and 
Froebel and their successors, but the prin- 
ciples of their system are not yet half under- 
stood. In them, however, and in their intelli- 
gent discipline lies the hope of the deliver- 
ance of coming generations of children. 
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HIS RULING PASSION 


Ipa. “I wonder how Nan 
persuaded him to propose?” 

Apa. “Oh, she appealed 
to his vanity. You know 
that hat-band she gave him 
Christmas? Well, the de- 
signing thing embroidered 
on it ‘Size No. 8.’” 





COMPENSATION 

Wire. “I just knew you 
would lose your money if 
you went down to Wall 
Street.” 

Huspanp. “ Well, what if 
I did? There isn’t a man in 
the Street that didn’t say 
he never saw so much nerve 
as I displayed.” 





CHANNELS 


He. “Now let. me hear 
from you every day, dear, 
while you are away.” 
Sue. “All right. If I 
don’t have time to send it 
through the post - office, Ill 
send it through the bank.” 








HIS LIMITATIONS 


Joxer. “It is fortunate 
that Captain Lozzet never 
smiles from ear to ear.” 

Gisety. “ Why?” 

Joxer. “One of his ears 
is in the Philippines.” 


THE YOUNG SMITHKINSES, AFTER ATTENDING A “ Got- 
TERDAMMERUNG ” MATINEE, HAVE A LITTLE REHEARSAL 
OF THEIR OWN. 





he emtee a t 


“ How po rou po, Mrs. BUNNIE? WHERE ARE 
STORK. “Suvut up, on I'LL pRoP YOU RIGHT YOU LIVING Now?” 
NOW, AND LEAVE YOU AN ORPHAN.” “T’VE MOVED OVER TO BROOKLYN BuRRow.” 
































IN JOCUND VEIN 


HER BEST 


He. “Promise me _ that 
you won’t fall in.love with 
any other man while you 
are away.” 

Sur. “I can’t do that, 
but Pll promise you that no 
case will last longer than 
two weeks.” 





NO WAY OUT OF IT 


Drvueaist. “ Can’t you get 
your prescriptions filled at 
any other time than at 
three in the morning, 
ma’am ?” 

Suz. “I am sorry, but 
that is the only time my 
husband is home.” 








A LEADING , QUESTION 


Hons. “I put one hun- 
dred dollars in the bank for 
my baby the other day for 
his majority.” 

Nous. “ That’s good. How 
long are you going to keep 
it there?” 





JOHNNIE. “Ma! mA! THERE GOES THE MAN 
THAT STOLE MY HOBBY-HORSE’S TAIL.” 


PAINFUL ASSOCIATIONS 


Sue (of New York). “ Do you play bridge, Mr. 
Slowton ?” 

He (of Brooklyn, bitterly). “No! It is hard 
work for me, twice a day.” 








“ Say. LITTLE BOY, DOES YOUR MAMMY WHISTLE “ AUNTIE SAID, ‘WATER THE CHICKENS, BUT 
FOR YOU WHEN SHE WANTS you?” THEY DON’T SEEM TO LIKE IT!” 
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PERSONAL 


MAUD. “ HoLp THE VIOLETS UP IN YOUR APRON, 
Sue. I WANT TO TAKE A SNAP-SHOT OF THEM.” 

SUE. “ But WILL THEY MAKE A GOOD PICTURE?” 

MAUD. “ Not ALONE, BUT EVERYTHING AROUND 
THEM IS SO FRESH, GREEN, AND RURAL.” 

















SUSPICIOUS 


“ ETHEL, YOU CAN HAVE MY APPLE.” 
“ Wity, WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH IT?” 


IN SURPRISE. 


THE CLOUD 


He. “There, dear, after toil- 
ing and planning for years, we 
have at last been able to buy 
this beautiful home. and you 
ought to be perfectly happy.” 

Sue. “ But I’m not.” 

He. “ What’s the matter?” 

Sue. “I know we shall never 
be able to sell it.” 





NO FREEDOM 


“ Yes, sir, it’s a fact that mar- 
ried men live longer than single 
ones.” 

“And do you know the rea- 
son, sir? The miserable wretches 
don’t dare die.” 


MORE ROOM WANTED 


Guest. “Send for a _house- 
builder. I won’t want my reom 
any more.” 

Hotei CierkK. “ What do you 
want a house-builder for?” 

Guest. “To put some win- 
dows in my Saratoga trunk, and 
I wish you would have it moved 
out on the upper piazza, where 
I ean get a good view of the 
ocean.” . 


AN OVERSIGHT 
“ I CANNOT SEE A THING TO-DAY,” SAID GLADYS, 


“How REALLY STUPID OF ME—TO 


FORGET TO DOT MY EYES.” 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


in the ground. City children, who have not even the memory 

of how the swamp is waking up to life and color, or the green 
creeping over the brown pasture-land, how the willows by the 
brook are bursting into foliage of tender hue, have yet some in- 
stinct which makes them loiter at the market-stall where pansy 
roots are sold, and fly to the little hardware store for the kit 
of garden tools—the hoe, and rake, and trowel—fitted to their 
childish hands. It is pathetic to watch these eager little gardeners 
trying to satisfy their spring-time craving as children of Dame 
Nature in the little rims and oblongs of earth that make up 
the city yard. This, though, is better than nothing and should 
be encouraged by their elders. The Agricultural College at Cor- 
nel] sends out leaflets advising about children’s gardening, that 
will be a great help to-parents and teachers. Sweet-pease and 
asters, one leaflet says, are the easiest plants to cultivate under 
adverse circumstances, and belong therefore in the garden of the 
citystenement child. Pansies, too, are a delight to the young 
floriculturist, and morning-glories grow with the rapidity almost 
commensurate with his eagerness. A few green things, indeed, 
are enough for a child—his imagination will supply the rest. A 
mother reading aloud in a story to her ten-year-old boy a de- 
scription of a beautiful and extended garden, was interrupted 
when a bower of morning-glories was mentioned, with a con- 
fident exclamation: “ Yes, I know; I had one last summer.” His 
“ bower ” was one poor little vine, that wandered over a tiny trellis, 
set in a four-foot patch of earth, but the boy saw arcades of 
greenery in it. After a child has mastered the one fact that he 
must not dig up his seeds every second day to see how they are 
getting on, he will be able to have as pretty and satisfactory a 
garden as he can wish. 


T = advent of spring brings a desire to old and young to dig 


LAW FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


“Tt would be useful,” said a woman, recently, “if instead of 
teaching so much of parliamentary law, clubs would take up a 
course of law for housekeepers. To illustrate, it has just cost 
me money and annoyance to find out my responsibilities as 
an employer, concerning belongings left in the house after a 
servant has ceased to be in my employ. Six months ago, a cook 
lived with me a week, and at the end of that time was discharged 
for incompetency. Without my knowledge a bundle of clothing 
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was left in a closet downstairs, which | presume was apportioned 
in lots among several of the cook’s successors, a procession of them 
having passed through my kitchen since that time. Suddenly a 
month ago, Jane Doe appears in quest of her parcel. It is not to 
be found, and she asks damages from me to the amount of ten 
dollars, which naturally I refused to pay. It took an appearance 
on my part at the district court, to which of course I had a lawyer 
go with me, to explain matters to the justice. I discovered, too, 
that an employer has no responsibility whatever for the belong- 
ings of a servant out of his employ. That, in point of fact, a 
mistress is at liberty to send these bundles that we are all saddled 
with, now and again, to any public storage place that will receive 
them, though, of course, much the easier plan is to be careful 
that every domestic carries off her goods and chattels at the time 
she quits service.. This is only one of the many little matters, 
ignorance concerning the legal points of which may involve the 
housekeeper in annoying experiences. It would seem to be a very 
good plan for clubs to devote a meeting now and then to the con- 
sideration of law for housekeepers.” 


BREAD AND CAKE DRAWERS 


A woman who must economize room in her small apartment 
discovered that the space between the built-in sideboard and the 
floor was not specially available for any uses to be managed with 
the double doors opening into it. She had the doors removed, and 
in their place two deep drawers fitted, each lined with tin, in 
which she keeps, respectively, bread and cake. The drawers fit 
snugly and preserve their contents in excellent condition. In 
the same apartment the window space in the dining-room has 
been fitted with a window-seat, the space below boarded in, so 
that the seat serves as a cover, a loose curtain concealing the open- 
ing. In this deep space, which is lined with enamel cloth to keep 
out dust and mice, the soiled table-linen is thrown till washing- 
day. 

JELLIED CONSOMME 


The glibness of some cooking-school teachere is equalled only 
by their ignorance of things they ought to know. One asked in 
class recently how jellied consommé was made to jelly, replied 
confidently, “Use gelatine as for any jelly.” Consommé ought 
to jelly from its own richness, which, however, it rarely dves. 
Instead, hotel and restaurant chefs throw in two or three calves’ 
feet while the bouillon is being prepared. One should be sufficient 
for the average private family—but don’t try gelatine. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


CASH OR ACCOUNTS 





The question of cash or accounts is one that is debatable in 
the mind of the modern woman, particularly the city woman. Dis- 
tances in a large city are so inexorable that the convenience of 
mail or telephone shopping is very tempting. It is possible nowa- 
days, indeed, to take advantage of bargain-counter attractions 
at long range. Many Greater New York women, knowing their 
shops well, will unhesitatingly telephone for a marked-down 


ce article on opening the morning paper to find it advertised, some 

9; shoppers holding an account at different stores for no other pur- 

Vi pose. Sometimes, indeed, these purchases can be sent C. O. D., 

j but often they cannot. In the matter of exchanges, too, the 

ie: charge customer has an advantage in the ease and celerity with 

a which she can manage these transactions. Against, however, this 
, 


saving of time and strength and of opportunity must be set thé 
objection, obviously important, of a temptation to extravagance. 
When an article is to be charged it seems much easier to make 
the purchase. One of the phrases common among women hesi- 
tating at this point is: “It will only need a little larger check, 
and a few dollars one way or the other will make no difference,” 
and it rarely fails to tip the scale in favor of the purchase, yet 
it is just here that the danger of an account lies in the establish- 
ment of moderate means, and the woman who finds herself slip- 
ping along this easy, dangerous road, can find safety only in stern 
repression, or to permit the account to lapse. An every-day 
balancing of accounts is a wonderful safeguard for a _ house- 
keeper, and seldom occurs with the woman who charges things. 


COFFEE INVESTIGATION 


The latest word concerning coffee is a relief to the minds of 
the levers of that delicious breakfast cup. The government ex- 
perts have found that the adulterations of coffee, unlike those of 
many other articles of food, are not harmful, and even in the 
brands most seriously adulterated there is enough of the real 
coffee flavor to make its votaries happy. The dictum then goes 
on, however, that exeessive coffee-drinking must be avoided, and 
that the German fashion of making the cup. to pour simultaneously 
from two pots, one holding hot milk, the other coffee, is the 
proper and least harmful way to drink it. The French café 
au lait as served at Paris cafés and some New York restaurants, 
is offered a little differently. A cup of hot milk, with a little 
whipped cream on top, is brought, and into this from a tiny pot 
is poured as much clear, strong coffee as is desired. nf 
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ASBESTOS MATS 


Asbestos mats to use under hot dishes set on polished tables 
come now in sets of varying sizes and shapes, and provided with 
neat white linen cases, which permit them to do their very 
efficient work very unobtrusively. They are at last the longed-for 
solution of the table-mat problem, and should banish once and for 
all wicker wire, crochet, board, and the rest of the unsatisfactory 
substitutes with which housewives have struggled. 


LEMONADE AND BOILED WATER 


With lemonade days not far away, it is pertinent to repeat 
the suggestion that the best lemonade is made, according to 
English ideas, with boiled water. A formula given by a house- 
keeper noted for her skill in this simple drink calls for the 
proportion of one quart of water to the juice of three lemons, 
using the rind of one, and two ounces of powdered sugar. Make 
the lemonade in a glass or earthen vessel of some kind, pouring 
the water over when it is at the boiling-point. Cover the vessel 
and set aside to cool, before chilling it in the ice-box. 


COCOANUT IN TOMATO SOUP 


A clever cook, noted for the delicious flavor of her tomato 
soup, confesses its secret to be cocoanut milk. To a quart can of 
tomatoes she adds a point of cocoanut milk, which she makes 
by pouring a pint of boiling water over the meat of a cocoanut. 
The contents of a can of tomatoes are stirred, mashed, and strained 
through a jelly-bag, the cocoanut milk used instead of the plain 
milk usually combined with the soup. The milk is heated and 
thickened, and heated with a very little flour wet in cold water, 
and the hot tomato juice rapidly stirred in at the last moment. 


VENTILATE THE ASH-HOLE 


Cut a panel in the door of the ash-hole under the city stoop, 
says a sanitary expert, and fit in a piece of wire netting, thereby 
securing proper ventilation for this otherwise stuffy place. The 
heavy, choking smell that often drifts up to the door-step, where 
the city-bound householder is resting for a breath of fresh air, 
comes from this unventilated space below the stones. It needs 
means of receiving air as much as any spot in the house, but it 
is usually neglected. 
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BY MARGARET 







Ss \ HE withdrawal from the Gen- 
ee eral Federation of the Mil- 
ae waukee College Endowment 

y Association is further signifi- 
cant testimony against the 
per-capita tax. It has been 
felt all along that it was the large clubs that 
would protest most seriously against this tax. 
These clubs, while holding large treasury 
funds, are also almost invariably conducting 
important enterprises for which all moneys 
available are needed. The difference between 
ten and seventy dollars in the case of the 
Milwaukee Association was well worth con- 
sidering, and the association has decided that 
it is equally well worth saving. The vote was 
taken at an extremely spirited meeting. Mrs. 
H. R. Vedder, president of the association, 
and widely known among club-women, has 
strongly favored the withdrawal, and has 
used, riot her official, but her personal in- 
fluence in the club. The question was 
brought up at the annual meeting a few days 
ago by Miss Elizabeth Vose, member of the 
executive board, in a statement to the effect 
that it was the belief of the board that the 
association could not assume the expense of 
membership in the national society and meet 
its other responsibilities. It was pointed out 
that the association was the first Milwaukee 
club to join the general society, but now sev- 
eral other local clubs are members, and in con- 
sequence the federation did not need the sup- 
port, at Milwaukee, of the association. The 
diseussion brought out many questions from 
the club-women present, the gist of which 
was: “ What are the advantages to be obtain- 
ed by staying in, or what disadvantages in- 
eurred by going out?” Some of the mem- 
bers thought it rather discourteous for the 
club to secede while a member, Mrs. Noyes, 





was a member of the board of the General 
Federation, and others deprecated the act, 
following so soon upon the club’s prominent 
part last June in entertaining the national 
society. 


These suggestions were met by the 
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advocates of withdrawal with requests for 
statements of ways and means by which the 
increase in dues might be raised. When the 
vote was taken, it stood 61 for and 28 against 
withdrawal. The big woman’s club of Brook- 
lyn, New York, is another prominent organi- 
zation that withdrew its membership when 
the per-capita tax was suggested, for the same 
reason that the Milwaukee club goes out— 
because of a decision that the money could 
be spent in a more satisfactory way. The 
Endowment Association is one of the most 
efficient clubs in the country, and is doing 
a magnificent work. Its course of lectures 
through the season just closing has brought 
distinguished speakers from all parts of the 
country, and its social receptions are in the 
nature of brilliant salons. 


OINCIDENT with this withdrawal of the 
Wisconsin Club is the secession of the 
Middlesex Woman’s Club of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. At a business meeting, ten days 
ago, the motion to withdraw was carried, af- 
ter considerable discussion, with only one 
dissenting vote. Miss Helen A. Whittier, ex- 
president of the club, and chairman of the 
Massachusetts committee on plan of recon- 
struction of the G. F. W. C., strongly fa- 
vored withdrawal, and spoke at length to that 
effect. The discussion disclosed that the sen- 
timent of the club was in favor of member- 
ship in only one federation, the pref- 
erence to be given to the State over 
the national. The club opposes the 
action of the G. F. W. C. in regard to 
the color question, and finds, too, that .* 
the per-capita tax is excessive. The “ 
club has six hundred members anda #* 
waiting-list of over four hundred. It 
has a record for fine work in support- 
ing summer playgrounds, encouraging 
art standards by holding exhibitions, 
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providing courses of lectures, and interesting 
itself in city sanitation, and the upholding of 
public morality. 


fake srwe of women in Turners Falls, 
Massachusetts, have formed themselves 
into a club, under the title, Patron Society. 
It has for its object to beautify the school- 
rooms with works of art, to equip the schools 
with room libraries, and to furnish suitable 
clothing to children who might for want of 
it be kept away from school. The club meets 
onee a month to discuss topies that will em- 
phasize the relations between home and 
school. It was organized at a public meeting, 
at which the subject “Home and School, 
Their Relations,” was presented by an edu- 
eator. At another meeting an address on 
“The Relation of the Teacher to the Par- 
ent” was given, and at the two spring meet- 
ings lectures on kindred topics are announced, 
with a special meeting, to be addressed by a 
local physician, on “ The Eye and Ear and 
Their Care.” The value to the community 
of a movement of this sort is obvious, and the 
fact that these co-operating societies are 
multiplying everywhere promising. 


HE recent conference of the New Eng- 
land clubs, held at Boston, was brilliant- 
ly successful, and developed all that its pro- 
moters hoped for—a helpful and inspiring 
coming together of women interested in kin- 


dred things. “ Community Betterment” was 
the general topic considered at the various 
meetings of the two days, prominent special- 
ists on various phases of the question de- 
livering addresses. At the one business 
meeting the color question was candidly and 
fairly discussed, but no definite issue in the 
matter was made. It will probably go over 
until the next biennial without further 
concerted action on the part of the 
New England club-women. A large 
attendanee at Los Angeles was urged, 
that proper representation of both 
sides of the question could be had. 
Massachusetts club-women — indeed, 
all New England club-women — feel 
that patience and forbearance are 
needed in the matter, and that it would 
be a most unfortunate thing to have 
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the General Federation disintegrate on 
this issue. On the other hand, there is a 
principle involved which cannot be disregard- 
ed. It is hoped, however, on all sides, that 
time and calmness will evolve a satisfactory 
outcome to the situation. 


HE Travelling Library Committee, Miss 
Minnie J. Reynolds, chairman, of the 
Colorado Federation is justly proud of its 
work during the initial year of its existence. 
The first box was sent out January, 1900. In 
the year succeeding, to Janudry, 1901, the 
federation collected thirty-seven boxes of 
books. Sixty-six visits were made during the 
year, and ten thousand is a low estimate of 
the number of readers reached. The boxes 
have gone to lonely ranches, to small villages 
and hamlets where there are no library privi- 
leges, to isolated school-houses and Sunday- 
schools, and to some of the public and semi- 
public institutions for children. The work 
is divided into three sections—the miscellane- 
ous boxes composed mainly of fiction, the 
juvenile boxes sent usually to school-houses, 
and an increasing number of collections of 
reference books for the exclusive use of clubs. 


HE twelfth annual convention of Indiana 
Union of Literary Clubs, in session this 
first week of May at Evansville, is the guest 
of the Evansville Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of which Miss Isadore Eells is the 
president. An interesting programme for the 
four days’ meeting has been arranged. The 
convention opens Wednesday evening, May 
1, with a mecting at Grace Church, which 
will precede a reception in the church parlors 
and adjoining parsonage. The church will 
be handsomely decorated for the -neeting, the 
younger society girls of Evansville acting as 
ushers in evening dress. An address on “ The 
Social and Economie Functions of Club 
Life ” will be the feature of the evening, mu- 
sical numbers completing the programme. 
Over two hundred delegates have accepted 
the invitation of the Evansville club-women, 
all of whom will be entertained in private 
houses. The local arrangements are in 
charge of a committee headed by Mrs. Anna 
Lemcke, whose known efficiency imsures the 
success of the occasion. Among the lecturers 
of the week are Professor G. M. Shields, of 
New York, who will speak on “Birds and 
Bird-Lovers”; and William R. French of 
Chicago. 





BICYCLING IN EARLY SUMMER 
BY ADA STERLING 


HE early-summer days are ideal for wheeling, whether it 
i be along the asphalted boulevards of large cities, among 

the quiet avenues of the larger parks, or through the 
_odorous country roads, where primrose-bushes climb over the 
trim or tumbled fences with fond impartiality, and the white 
blossom of the blackberry stars the hedges or crawls near to the 
red earth of the road itself. 

Probably nothing so sane has ever been invented as an aid to 
recreation for the masses as the bicycle, which not only has 
stimulated a love of out-door life, but has seriously changed 
the style of gowning, and has sensibly affected if it has not 
actually menaced the business of merchant-tailors. The wheel 
to-day is no longer a novelty. It has passed the stage ot experi- 
ment, and is rated as among the leaders in rational and avail- 
able aids to a real relaxation for the busier half of the world. 
Its sudden springing into a public and a universal favor has 
been marvellous, so that to be a cyclist, in a dilettante sort of 
way at least, furnishes a masonic key to the sympathies of the 
young, whether it be in Finland or South Africa, San Fran- 
cisco or Paris, Chili or India, to say nothing of the islands of 
the sea, from Bermuda to the Philippines. Perhaps nothing 
could be more expressive of the assured position of wheelmen 
of the Orient than the following letter received by a wealthy 
man, and reprinted from a London cycling journal: 

“ HonorasLe Sim—This poor one, who is passed B. A., de- 
sires bisicle, but where to obtain or how he knows not, having 
no rupees, not even pice, he beseeches your Honor to advance 
him rupees fifty that he may buy one of second-hand, and for 
such a act of loving kindness and mercy he will as in duty 
bound ever pray, world without end, amen, for these and all 
other mercies now he is laugh stocked of all neighbors for being 
without the velocipede which is desideratum est, and should 
your Honor grant this poor one’s prayer he will always pray 
for your greatness and past and future progeny.” 

In America one who is content to walk or drive may go 
through life complacently without a wheel, and with small dan- 
ger of being “ laugh-stocked ”; nevertheless the practised wheel 
woman, or- man, must always possess certain advantages over 
the pedestrian or the traveller by carriage which may not be 
gainsaid. Tourists in France and in Italy, and especially trav- 
ellers in ivy-draped England and the heather-trimmed hills of 
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Scotland, know the value of the wheel rather better than the 
stay-at-homes; but its advantages are apparent to those in the 
city, or to the summer sojourner at the sea-side or country places. 

There are few things more exhilarating than a spin in the 
early morning while the dew still glistens on the way-side bush- 
es, and a shy squirrel scurries across the road, or hangs head 
downward from a tree branch to peer with an alertness born of 
fear at the intruder upon the quiet of his domain. The whiz of 
the whee] over the gravelled path whistles like the voice of the 
winds, and the cheek of the rider glows and tingles with the 
crisp air as he cuts through it. There is nothing more stimu- 
lating upon an early morning than to ride along by the 
white beach of a sea-shore, the wide waters smiling blue or 
flashing white, and the wind fanning one until a delicious feel- 
ing of vigor thrills the healthy body, and gives it an indescrib- 
able feeling of buoyancy. 

The day of immoderate riding certainly has gone by. Races, 
even of a friendly nature, are no longer considered, nor even 
the protracted friendly competition; for all these help to de- 
stroy the value of the bicycle as an agent for health or grace 
or merely pleasure. To-day your true wheel-woman no longer 
is tempted to perform feats of great speed or daring. With her 
the wheel is reserved fcr pleasurable exercise and observation 
rather than for labor. She has learned that in riding, quite 
as much as in the complex exercises employed in the physical- 
culture schools, she only is mistress of her wheel who can ride 
slowly and steadily. Mere rapidity in the performance of any 
exercise is the failing of the amateur. Slow cyclists alone re- 
ceive full benefit from riding the wheel. They breathe better, 
and are less likely to catch cold when dismounting for a rest. 
Only the too rapid rider runs risks of injury to heart and to 
chest by enforced and unnatural deep breathing, and harm 
comes as sequentially to unwise enthusiasts as it follows upon 
excessive boating or running or jumping or over-eating. 

A favorite scene along the pretty avenues that connect the 
suburban towns along the Hudson is that to be observed at twi- 
light, when the big trees with leafy branches are touched with 
the pale lights of the low-setting sun and young women and 
girls in gay wheeling habits, accompanied by brothers or friends, 
start out for a ride that shall last until the dusk is settled, or 
even until the moon has crept up. But why seek to localize? 
One sees the same among the Massachusetts hills, within the 
quiet shades of Central, Fairmount, Prospect, Forest Lake, and 
Golden Gate parks, or the wide driveways that lie among the 
Minnesota lakes—wherever the beauties of a budding spring- 
time lure responsive humankind outward to meet it. 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazanr’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Mrs. ¥F. M. K.—Thank you for all you write 
about our help and suggestions; your gratitude 
is very welcome. I am hurrying this to have it 
reach you in time to be of aid in your plans for 
the Week-a-day sale. [ am glad you will carry 
out that idea, for I have seen so many success- 
ful fairs of the kind. Why not have the flower- 
hunt for a feature of the flower table? Arrange 
a room for the purpose, decorating it with ar- 
tificial or paper flowers—the tissue-paper flowers 
make most charming decorations—or if you can 
arrange a trellis- work bower with vines and 
paper. flowers growing over it, the effect wili 
be lovely! Charge an admission fee of five or 
ten cents and give to each one who enters and 
partakes in the hunt a pretty card with a list 
of questions, each question numbered, with a 
blank on which to write the guesses—and a pen- 
cil. Have about the bower drawings and articles 
which each suggest the name of a flower—these 
will be easy enough to think up—and let every 
contestant write her or his guesses on the blanks. 
The cards should be handed in after one has 
hunted all one wants. At the end of the even- 
ing the cards are read and a prize awarded to the 
most successful guesser. The prize could be 
one of the lovely Nature books that are so popu- 
lar for summer reading, such as Nature’s Garden, 
How Wild Flowers Grow, etc. Here are a few 
suggestions for the flower names: A _ picture 
of a “dude” and a small toy lion—Dandelion. 
A gold ring and the picture of a boy being 
spanked—Golden-rod. A large picture of the sun 
—Day’s eye—Daisy. A toy trolley and a photo- 
graph of Mrs. Nation—Carnation. I am sure 
that you will be able to make up plenty more. 
Another pretty feature for the flower table would 
be to have lamp-shades made of paper flowers— 
which are easy to make with a bit of wire and 
pretty tissue-paper and a little ingenuity—and 
sell them. They almost always go well, for they 
can be made for little and sold for a few cents. 
Another good idea is to have cards painted with 
the flower appropriate to each month—you know 
every month has its own flower—and have these 
in envelopes, and arrange a floral post-office, 
where for a dime or five cents one finds a letter 
on telling the month one is born in—the letter is 
an envelope containing the card with the painting, 
and if an appropriate little verse to go with the 
painting can be written on the card, so muck the 
better. I have known of post-offices of this kind 
where $100 was made, and the expense of getting 
them up was next to nothing. Another good 
idea is to have fir-trees: on one oranges, on an- 
other lemons. The fruit is made of flannel of the 
proper color, cut into sections and sewed to- 


gether, stuffed with cotton, with some trinket or 
toy inside. It is a new kind of grab-bag, and the 
trees with the fruit are very decorative. 


D. E. R.—Thank you for your courtesy and 
charming way of asking the questions. The size 
note-paper that you used for answering the in- 
vitation was quite correct. There is no abso- 
lute rule about placing the address on an invi- 
tation or answer to an invitation. Very often 
note-paper with the address engraved at the top 
of the first page is used for both purposes; the 
address may be written at the top and the date 
at the end of the note, and sometimes, as you 
did, the address is put at the end of the note 
with the date; either way is right, although per- 
haps the most general way is to put the address 
at the top of the first page, not at the end of the 
note. It is quite safe to say that all invitations 
except those to afternoon teas and days, where 
it makes no difference to the hostess how many 
guests come, should be answered; always give the 
benefit of the doubt to doing what seems more 
polite and considerate. It is the fashion to wear 
white kid gloves to afternoon teas, receptions, 
and when making calls. Dark gloves are worn 
when one is in light mourning or for reasons 
of economy, but the light or white gloves are cor- 
rect at any afternoon entertainment where gloves 
would be de rigueur. It is only in the most 
informal kind of visiting that it is permissible 
to give one’s name instead of one’s card to the 
servant who opens the door. The reason for this, 
you will see, is because a hostess has to keep 
track in some way of the calls she owes, and if 
no cards were left she would be apt to forget who 
had called. At a luncheon the guests remove their 
jackets and veils in the dressing-room, and wear 
their hats and gloves into the dining-room, re- 
moving the last when they have taken their 
piaces at the table just as at a dinner party. Of 
course I am speaking of formal luncheons; when 
lunching informally with a friend, although one 
is not apt to remove one’s hat unless coming to 
spend the afternoon, gloves are not worn into 
the dining-room: they may be taken off in the 
dressing-room with one’s jacket. 


Wuist.—Bridge whist is a complicated and dif- 


ficult game. There are several entire books writ- 
ten just to describe it, and it would be impos- 
sible to give you here a set of rules that would 
be intelligible or satisfactory. It requires a 
course of lessons to understand the game, and 
more than one course to be able to play it well. 
Nothing has ever “taken hold” of society more 
than bridge whist, and the instructors in the 
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game are making small fortunes by teaching 
those who want to learn. I am sorry that this 
is all the information that I can give you here. 
If you will send me an addressed envelope I will 
tell you the name of a good little manual on 
bridge whist, but I warn you that even after 
studying this book, the only way really to learn 
the game will be to take a course of ten or twen- 
ty lessons. Drive whist is another name for the 
game. 


Marie J.—For such a small wedding as yours 
will be it would be better to invite the guests 
by personal notes rather than by engraved invi- 
tations or verbally. The invitations should be 
written by your mother in the first person, and 
sent about two weeks before the wedding. Here 
is a good form: 


12 Livingston SQUARE. 

My pear Miss Morris,—lt will give me great 
pleasure if you will come to the very small and 
informal marriage of my daughter Mary to Mr. 
Henry Craig on Wednesday, May the eighth, at 
twelve o’clock noon. We expect to have only a 
very few and intimate friends with us, but we 
want to include you in the number. Hoping that 
you have no other engagement for that time, I 
am Sincerely yours, 


Saturday, April the twenty-seventh. 


If your parents may not preside, the invita- 
tions should be written by the hostess of the oc- 
casion. Your brother should give you away if 
your father is not living. Announcement cards 
should be sent to every one on your own and your 
future husband’s list immediately after the wed- 
ding; they should be engraved, and sent in your 
mother’s or hostess’s name. These cards need 
not be sent to those whom you invite to the 
wedding. Decorate the house for the wedding 
with flowers — daffodils, Ascension lilies, and 
palms and vines. The guests should be received 
in the parlor where the marriage is to take place. 
When every one has arrived, and it is time for 
the ceremony, two children should make an aisle 
for the bridal party, separating the company into 
two groups by drawing white ribbon from the 
door to the place where the marriage will be 
solemnized. The bride’s nearest relatives—mo- 
ther and immediate family-——should come into the 
reom just before this is done. The minister and 
groom and the best man (if there is one) enter 
first, and walk to the end of the room and stand 
facing the company. The bride’s attendants en- 
ter, and the bride, on the arm of the person who 
gives her away. When she has taken her place 
by the minister the ribbons are dropped. After 
the service the minister congratulates the couple 
he has married and walks away, and they take 
his place and stand facing the room while they 
receive congratulations. This is the order at even 
the smallest, quietest wedding where even a few 
guests are present. Refreshments may be passed 
on plates on trays in the parlor or in the dining- 
room. The wedding-cake may be prepared by a 
eaterer and put into small boxes, so that one 
may be given to each guest—this is the custom- 
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ary manner of serving it—but at informal wed- 
dings the wedding-cake may be served whole, 
the bride being the one to cut it before passing. 
The cake that the bride is supposed to cut is a 
bride-cake, which differs from a wedding-cake in 
being a white pound-cake iced with white. In 
it usually are a ring, a piece of money, and a 
thimble. It is served to the bridemaids after 
the bride, still veiled, has cut it. The supersti- 
tion is that the girl who gets the thimble will 
die a spinster, she who secures the money will 
be rich, and that fortunate one who finds the 
ring in her slice will be the next to wed. The 
groom pays the minister’s fee and for the car- 
riage that takes the minister to and from the 
house where the ceremony is performed, for the 
bride’s and bridemaids’ bouquets, the expense of 
the ushers at the wedding, and for the carriage 
in which he and the bride drive away after the 
ceremony. 


OCCASIONAL.—It is not necessary to have place 
plates at a very informal dinner. The better 
way, when one may not command much service, 
is to have the plates which are to be used for 
the different courses succeed each other without 
having place plates put at the covers between. 
At large and ostentatious dinners there are 
plates especially for “in between” times; they 
are substituted for the soiled plates when the 
latter are taken up, and they are removed when 
the plates for the next course are put down. There 
are usually several sets of these place plates, and 
these are the hostess’s choicest ware. But it is 
not necessary to have them at such a dinner as 
you mention. The correct order for the plates 
is as follows: There should be plates at the 
covers when the guests take their seats; on them 
should be the folded napkins, and a heated roll 
may be in each of the napkins. When the diners 
have taken their seats and removed their nap- 
kins and rolls, the soup plates may be put on the 
place plates. The soup plates may be removed 
when the sonp course is finished, and the place 
plates left until the heated fish plates are sub- 
stituted; or, if there is a hors-d’euvre course 
these plates are used for the olives, radishes, 
celery, etc., and later are removed. When the 
fish course has been eaten the plates for the 
meat should be put down, the waitress substi- 
tuting the plates with the meat, which is carved 
at the table, for the empty plates she takes up 
when she puts the former at the cover. The 
salad plates should be put in place of the meat 
plates when the latter are removed. After the 
salad course, while the table is being cleared 
for dessert, there need be no plates at the cov- 
ers. 

The ice-cream plates should be put at the cov- 
ers and the plates with the ice-cream, which the 
bostess serves, substituted for the fresh plates, 
just as at the meat course. The ice-cream plates 
should be removed, and the finger-bowl plates, 
with the finger - bowls and doilies, put instead 
for the last course, which may be only coffee. 
This is better than to serve coffee with the ice- 
cream, and leave the soiled plates at the covers. 
A finger-bow! should always be put at each cover 
for the final course. 
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Martua.—Sorry this will reach you too late 
for Easter holidays. Your plan of seating your 
guests for the two luncheons is excellent. By 
all means seat them regularly at small tables, 
instead of having them take their seats haphaz- 
ard about the room. Arrange that those who 
are congenial are seated at the same tables, and 
that each small group makes a pleasant party. 
For the smaller lunch, where there will be about 
twenty guests, you might have two tables or 
three, and the same number of persons at each, 
but for the large luncheon of fifty people I 
should advise having some tables to hold four, 
some to hold six, and some for eight. Decorate 
the tables with different colors and different 
flowers; it makes a much prettier effect than 
having all alike. Try to get also a similar va- 
riety in the bonbons: some of the tables should 
be round, some square, and some oblong. The cen- 
tre-pieces should be different, and the favors dif- 
ferent for every table. 


E. L. C.—-I know just how you feel, and I have 
read your letter thoughtfully, with all the pros 
and cons in my mind. Hut | cannot see how any 
one could criticise you for acting as bridemaid 
to your cousin, even though you are still in 
mourning. The all-white dress would be prettier 
than anything for you to wear, and why not carry 
white flowers —- lilies - of - the - valley or daisies? 
Violets and heliotrope are rather sombre flowers 
for a wedding. Wear black or white slippers, as 
you prefer; the white are a little better form. 


E. P.--It is not obligatory to make a call on 
the lady whose card is enclosed with the invi- 
tations that your friend sends for an evening 
reception, but as the lady is a stranger and has 
come to live in the town, it would be kind and 
polite to do so. When you attend the reception 
and meet her, say that you want to make her 
acquaintance and to make her welcome in the 
place, and that you will call if she will permit 
you. If you have ever been a stranger in a town 
where you have been obliged to make your home 
you will appreciate how. much a few kind words 
of welcome mean, and how far they go to give one 
a pleasant impression and make one feel friend- 
ly. It is probable, too, that the hostess of the 
reception is giving the entertainment so that the 
lady in question shall meet people. At any rate, 
it will be safe to make the call, and I advise you 
by all means to do it; both your hostess and the 
stranger will appreciate the courtesy, I am sure. 


Mrs. E. B. M.—We have not published any 
article lately which describes a birthday party 
for a child as old as twelve years. In an article 
called “ Easter Holidays with the Children,” in 
Bazar No. 10, you might get a hint or two which 
would be helpful. But children as old as twelve 
like games and amusements which have some in- 
tellectual feature. A good idea is to have a series 
of games, a different one for each table, and let 
the children progress from one to another. Have 
tiddledewinks at one table, checkers at another, 
halma at another, and so on. The head table 
determines the time for all. When a game is 
finished there the bell rings, and those ahead at 
the other tables move up. This entertainment 
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may be made attractive if pretty tally cards are 
provided—charming ones shaped like four-leaf 
clovers may be purchased — and on every table 
is a little dish of candies. During the playing 
lemonade is passed. Good prizes are books, pretty 
photographs framed, and work - baskets filled 
with candy. I know from experience how much 
girls of this age enjoy such an afternoon. The 
supper should be very attractively arranged on 
a table in the dining-room, for there are no per- 
sons quite so critical as girls from twelve to six- 
teen. A suitable menu would be pastry patties 
filled with creamed chicken; tomato salad; rolls 
and cocoa; ice-cream, strawberries, cake, and 
eandies. These are enough. If you think the pat- 
ties too rich have jellied chicken with the tomato 
salad. The jelly may be in pretty little indi- 
vidual moulds, and the salad of chopped celery 
in tomato cups; the rolls may be tied with rib- 
bon. If you want to ask a limited number of 
girls the best plan is a luncheon with some kind 
of amusement following. My little niece lately 
went to a very successful afternoon, which was 
preceded by a luncheon of the following menu: 


Clam bouillon with whipped cream in cups. 
Scalloped fish in little dishes. 
Broiled chicken; French fried sweet-potatoes. 

Creamed spinach. 
Salad in tomato cups. 
Ice-cream and strawberries ; 
Candy. 


cake. 


After luncheon they had competitive games 
Word the invitations as follows: 


Marion White 
requests the pleasure of 
Lillian Ray’s company 
at luncheon (or at a card party, spider party, 
ete. ) 
On Friday, May the seventeenth 

at one o'clock. 

3 Clarendon Avenue. 
Birthday 

1889-1901. Ri Vek. 
Mrs. C. D. P.—By all means give a tea! It 
is the entertainment par excellence when one 
wants to introduce strangers to one’s friends 
and acquaintances. A Kaffeeklatsch may be 
more original and unique, but it would not be 
nearly so suitable for the purpose. At a true 
Klatsch only women are expected. They are 
supposed to meet informally, and to take off 
hats and gloves, bringing their work-bags and 
work, prepared to spend the afternoon while they 
“gossip” sociably over their thimbles and 
needles, and later over their coffee and German 
cakes and sweets. I know that some people in- 
terpret the meaning of a Kaffeeklatsch different- 
ly, and call an entertainment by that name which 
is in reality an ordinary tea, the only differ- 
ence being that coffee in various forms is served 
—black, in demi-tasses, chilled, with milk and 
sugar, and whipped cream on top of the glasses 
and frozen in the form of café parfait or café 
frapp¢—instead of tea, and that the fancy cakes 
peculiar to Germany, such as coffee cake, apple 
cake, and spice cake, and sandwiches made of 
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brown bread with caraway seeds, are seen instead 
of the ordinary tea sandwiches and tea cakes. 
I will give you the rules for giying the tea 
which are fashionable in New York and else- 
where where people make a point of entertain- 
ing correctly. You should send the invitations 
about a week before the tea. You may use your 
own visiting-cards, upon which appears: 


Mrs. Charles Sprague 
to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Livingston White. 
Wednesday afternoon, 184 Street. 
May eighth, trom four until seyen o'clock. 





Everything should be written but your name 
and the street, which would, of course, be en- 
graved. The cards should be sent in envelopes 
which fit them exactly, and should be addressed 
to both members of a married couple, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. If you want more formal invita- 
tions have cards engraved especially for the pur- 
pose. The size in vogue ig five by three inches; 
the cards are made of heavy card-board, and old 
English is the fashionable type. They read: 


Mrs. Charles Sprague 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs, company 
on Thursday afternoon, May the sixteenth, 
from four until seven o'clock, 





to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Livingston White. 
11il Street. 





If you will read carefully the answers to D. 
B. M. and J. M. R., Bazar No. 10, I think you 
will find plenty of directions about giving the 
tea, the proper menu, decorations, ete. Yes, men 
come to teas, and it is not unusual to give a tea 
to introduce a married couple, but there will un- 
doubtedly be more women than men present. A 
very pleasant way of ending an afternoon re- 
ception is. with a dinner. Why do you not give 
one for about twelve of your friends? If you do 
not want to go to the expense or trouble of a din- 
ner give a high tea following the reception, and 
have a card party in the evening, limiting your 
invitation to the people who have entertained 
you most or whom you particularly want to en- 
tertain. You might make the supper most in- 
formal by having only two or three courses and 
having these passed on trays. First plates with 
salad and croquettes or patties filled with a 
creamed mixture, and finger-rolls; next plates 
with ices and cake and strawberries, and last, 
bonbons and coffee, the latter served in demi- 
tasses. If you have such a supper late, instead 
of early, you need serve only an informal meal 
to the dinner or high-tea guests. You should 
receive with the couple whom you wish to in- 
troduce at the tea, and your husband should be 
in evidence, though he need not regularly re- 
ceive. Have some of your feminine friends dis- 
pense hospitalities at the tea table, and have it 
a springlike entertainment, with flowers for deco- 
rations and seasonable things to eat—strawber- 
ries, lemonade with strawberries and fruits cut 
up in it, and strawberry short - cake, or frozen 
strawberries for ice. 
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F. R. B.—It is polite to acknowledge any kind 
of an invitation with a call, even an invitation 
to a church wedding. I know that some people 
will tell you that such an invitation demands 
no acknowledgment, but if you are acquainted 
with the bride or the groom and the bride’s mo- 
ther, or whoever gives the wedding, I should ad- 
vise you to make a call on the bride and on her 
mother—on the bride certainly. There may be 
some’ good reason why she has not announced 
“at home” days, or she may send cards for 
them later, but if you received an invitation to 
her wedding, and live within visiting distance, 
call upon her, and although not obligatory, it is 
polite, even when invited to the church ceremony 
only, to call upon the bride’s mother. One sel- 
dom errs in being courteous. 


X. Y. Z—I do not think that June 5 will be 
too early a date for a daisy wedding. You will 
be able to get the flowers then, and nothing could 
be prettier than the daisies and ferns. If you 
find that daisies will not be in season have a rose 
wedding—it will be more expensive, however— 
and, keeping to one color of rose, combine them 
with green and use in profusion. Daisies are 
lovely made into garlands festooned about the 
walls and over the doorways and from the chan- 
deliers. The garlands should be looped with 
bunches of green, and palms and tall ferns should 
make a background everywhere for the flowers. 
There should be big pots of daisies arranged 
with feathery grasses, carelessly and artistically 
placed about the rooms, and there should be a 
low bed of daisies on the refreshment table for 
a centre-piece. It is harder to arrange roses 
prettily. Growing rose-bushes may be used, and 
the reses may be bunched in the fireplaces and 
over the mantels, combined with green; or vases 
and jars of them may stand about on tables and 
mantels. Give the preference to daisies, however, 
if this be possible. By no means have the house 
darkened nor employ artificial light for a June 
afternoon wedding. It would spoil the enter- 
tainment, and make it hot and “ stuffy.” Have 
air and sunlight, open windows, and everything 
bright and summery. If possible have a veranda 
arranged with lounges and chairs for the guests 
to sit and eat on; it will add much to the at- 
traction of the wedding. The plan of having six 
Sunday-school scholars-walk in first is charming; 
earry it out. Let them carry the baskets of flow- 
ers, and form, three on a side, on each side of the 
minister, there to stand while the service is being 
read. After the service the girls may stand to re- 
ceive, three on each side of the bridal couple. The 
maid of honor should stand next to the bride. 
What a pretty wedding it will be! 


A ConsTANT READER.—An announcement card 
demands a wedding call if one lives in the same 
place with the bride, even if no days or day is 
mentioned. If you have never met the bride she 
is, ig cc an acquaintance of your husband’s, 
or he knows the groom, or there is some 
reason why the cards were sent, and they should 
be acknowledged by a call within a month if the 
married couple are at home by that time. When 
you call leave one of your own and two of your 
husband’s ecards. 
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A. C. M.—Have you read the little book pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers called The Eapert 
Waitress? 1 think you could get much help 
from it in training your waitress, but as I know 
you want some individual help now, I will tell 
you how to serve your nicely ordered little din- 
ner. Have nothing on the table when it is. set 
but the articles for the covers, a pretty embroid- 
ered or lace centre-piece over the damask table- 
cloth, a vase in the middle filled with spring 
flowers—daffodils and ferns—and a few small 
dishes—one with peppermints, one with choco- 
lates, and one with little fancy cakes. There 
should be plates at the covers when the diners 
take their seats, with the folded napkins on them 
and the heated rolls. The oysters should be 
served on plates with cracked ice, with half a 
lemon in the middle. Six oysters should be on 
each plate, and the plates should be put on top 
of the place plates when the diners have re- 
moved their napkins and rolls. After the oysters 
have been eaten the plates should be removed— 
one at a time, as with the plates of every course. 
The plates containing the soup should be put at 
each cover after all the oyster plates have been 
taken out. Do not ever substitute a plate filled 
with anything for a soiled plate. It is bad form. 
When the soup has been eaten the soup plates 
and the place plates should be removed and the 
plates for the roast beef put around, so that no 
place is left without a plate. The meat plates 
should be heated, of course. The potato and 
vegetables should be passed with the meat course. 
The salad plate should be put down when the 
meat plate is taken up, and the salad passed with 
heated erackers and cheese. The heated crackers 
should be on one plate on a doily, and the cheese, 
daintily arranged, on another. While the table 
is being cleared for dessert there should be no 
plates at the covers. First the salad plates are 
removed, then the bread-and-butter plates; then 
(on a tray) the salt and pepper cases. After- 
wards the crumbs are swept very quietly into 
a piate. A napkin is better than a brush for 
this purpose. Then the pudding plates are put 
at the places with the dessert forks and spoons, 
and the pudding is passed. The plates with the 
finger-bowls are now put down, and the candies 
are passed. The coffee is passed last if it is 
served at the table. The small coffee-cups should 
be almost filled with coffee. Serve with the 
sugar - bowl and cream - pitcher all on the same 
tray; or, the cups may be passed empty with a 
little coffee-pot — especially for after-dinner cof- 
fee—with the sugar-bowl and the cream-pitcher, 
so that each diner may pour his own coffee and 
help himself to cream and sugar. At a dinner 
where there are only two guests, a married 
couple or a gentleman and lady who are not mar- 
ried, the lady guest should have everything passed 
to her first. All the ladies of the family should 
be served before the gentleman guest, but he 
should be served before the host or any of the 
men of the family. 


Novice.—I like your ideas very much. All you 
write about the wedding, all your plans, are per- 
fectly correct, and there is little for me to ad- 
vise. I agree with you ‘that unless there is a 
very good reason for a house ceremonial, a Grarch 


wedding, no matter how small and simple, is 
preferable. Our beautiful marriage service seems 
more solemn and decorous read in church. Choose 
an afternoon hour, and ask the people whom 
you want to have come by informal notes or 
verbally. You may limit the number as much 
as you please without fear of hurting people by 
doing so; even the most sensitive person under- 
stands that a bride has the privilege of having 
only her immediate family at her wedding. But 
no matter how informal the wedding, have the 
regular order of service. Have the groom enter 
the church, with the minister, from the chancel 
entrance, and the bride, with her father or proper 
guardian, by the main aisle, and have the service 
read as always. The bride may wear a tulle veil 
with her mull wedding dress with perfect pro- 
priety. It will, | know, be a beautiful, solemn 
wedding; the only hint 1 need give you is to 
be careful about drawing the line of invitations. 
Unless they are limited to just the family and 
the bride’s and groom’s nearest and dearest young 
friends, it may cause feeling. It would be better 
to have just the few or else fill the church. 


Cc. L. L—* A fashionable wedding in a beauti- 
ful country home” is like any home ceremony— 
the order is always the same; the difference be- 
tween the quietest and most simple function and 
the most elaborate and ostentatious lies in deco- 
ration, the refreshments, service, and the details 
generally. The fundamentals are the same. I 
should not advise train-bearers. They are rather 
unnecessary at a wedding, but children are al- 
ways a pretty feature, and it would make the 
wedding attractive to have four children dressed 
alike hold the ribbons that are used to form an 
aisle for the bridal party. At one of the most 
beautiful home weddings 1 ever attended the 
bride had sixteen of her girl friends dressed in 
white stand on either side of the broad stair- 
way, holding over their shoulders garlands of 
greens; they formed from the top of the stairs 
to the door of the parlor, where the ceremony 
took place. At the door two children stood, each 
with the end of a white satin ribbon; the other 
ends of the ribbon were held by two children 
where the minister stood; the aisle was made 
broad enough for the bridal party. The groom 
should walk into the room Art with the best 
man and minister and wait for the bride and her 
attendants to enter. After the service has been 
read the bridemaids, who, during the ceremony, 
have stood on each side of the minister, in front 
of the ushers, group themselves on each side of 
the bride and groom, and stand there while the 
couple receive congratulations. The maid of hon- 
or stands next to the bride. There should be a 
bridal table, and it should be ornamented all in 
white and have a bride-cake that the bride cuts 
through her veil for the bridemaids. and maid 
of honer. A ring, a thimble, and a piece of 
money should be in the cake, to show which gir! 
will marry first, which will die a spinster, and 
which will be well endowed with the good things 
of this world. The “ going away ” may be made 
a charming feature if all the girls have flowers 
to throw after the couple as they go down the 
stairs ‘to the carriage and to threw after them 
as they drive off. 
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L. R. H.—Your first, like so many questions, 
may not be answered decisively by a “ yes” or 
a “no”; there are too many “ifs” to be taken 
into consideration. Ordinarily a mere wedding 
announcement would not demand a wedding-pres- 
ent, but we all can remember instances when, 
ov account of a recent death in the family of the 
bride or of the groom, or because of some other 
equally good reason, a very small wedding took 
place, and only the immediate relatives were in- 
vited; certainly it would not be expected that 
none but those who were present should give 
wedding-gifts. A wedding-gift is supposed to be 
given out of affection for the bride or the groom, 
and it should not make any difference whether 
the sender is asked to the wedding or not. Un- 
jortunately the custom of sending gifts is quite 
overdone and has become a good deal of a tax, 
but I should advise you, if you care enough tor 
either the bride or groom, to send a gift whether 
you are asked to the wedding or not. Of course 
if persons who did not know the bride or 
the groom any better than you were invited to 
the wedding, and you received only announce- 
ment cards, you might feel too hurt to want to 
send a present, but this would be an unusual 
incident. One will usually discover some good 
reason for not being invited if pains enough is 
taken to discover it. When a bride has her “ at 
home ” days soon after her wedding she usually 
encloses the cards with her wedding invitations 
or announcements, and often when there is con- 
siderable time between the dates of the wedding 
and the “at homes,” they are enclosed. If the 
future residence has not been determined, cards 
are sent later to announce it. It is the custom 
for a mother and débutante daughter to use a 
ecard in common, engraved as 

Mrs. Charles White 
Miss White 


and such a card is often used after the unmarried 
daughter has ceased to be a débutante. This 
eard is slightly larger than the one a young wo- 
man would use alone. The usual size for a young 
woman’s visiting-card is two by three inches; an 
older woman’s may be a trifle larger. A mother 
leaves her unmarried sons’ cards just as she 
would leave her husband’s cards at a house where 
the young men are acquainted and do not call 
themselves. If they call separately. it would be 
absurd for a mother to leave their cards, but 
for a tea or days to which they are invited, 
but are unable to go, she leaves their cards with 
hers. 


MontTana.—Yes, no matter how plain a dress 
the bride wears, no matter how quiet and simple 
the wedding, I should advise having the wedding 
march played if it is played on the piano. It is 
so in keeping with the ceremony, so a part of 
it, that it almost seems necessary to a real wed- 
ding. I have been to marriages when there were 
but half a dozen, where the march was played, 
and it was perfectly seemly and added to the so- 
lemnity and beauty of the service. Please have it 
played; you will not regret it. If the bride is not 
given away in the usual order she may walk into 
the room where the service is to be read with 
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the groom. But why does she not have her fa- 
ther or guardian give her away? Even at a 
very small wedding this is usually done, and it 
does not make the ceremony any more elaborate. 
The minister should stand facing the room. When 
the groom enters with the minister he too stands 
facing the room until the bride walks in and 
reaches the minister, when he joins her, and they 
stand with their backs to the company until the 
service is over. They then turn and face the 
room, taking the minister’s place; he walks out af- 
ter he has read the service and has congratulated 
them. If the bride and groom walk into the room 
together they should stand with their backs. to 
the people, facing the minister, for the marriage 
service, and later, after the service, turn and face 
the company while they receive congratulations. 
At such a very small informal wedding the bride 
and groom may or may not wear gloves. I 
should advise the groom carrying light glacé kid 
gloves, with heavy stitching: the bride may wear 
or not long white suéde gloves. If the bride wears 
no veil it would be quite correct and very pretty 
for her to wear a few flowers in her hair, but they 
must be arranged “just right” and becomingly. 
The groom should wear a boutonniére; two or 
three white carnations bunched together, with the 
stems fastened to wire, are the usual thing, and 
they would be better than a boutonniére made 
of the flowers like those in the bouquet the bride 
carries, if that is of lilies-of-the-valley or any 
flower which would not make a good effect. The 
florist always arranges the bride’s bouquet, but 
it may be arranged at home if preferred; the pret- 
tiest addition to it is to have knots of white 
satin ribbon with streamers tied to the stems. 
The ribbon is about half an inch wide, and a 
quantity of it is used to make the long loops and 
the ends, which reach nearly to the bottom of the 
bride’s dress. At a wedding where there are no 
attendants and no regular bridal party the par- 
ents of the bride and groom may sit at the bridal 
table, and the nearest young friends of the 
couple, or the young people may sit there with- 
out the parents; the latter and the other guests 
may be at other tables. A bride-cake is a white 
cake frosted in white. The bride cuts it through 
her veil for her bridemaids, and there are in it a 
thimble, a ring, and a piece of money. The cake 
is passed to the girls after it is cut, and the 
superstition goes that whichever girl gets the 
ring will be the first wed; who cuts the thimble 
will die a spinster; who gets the money will be 
rich. If a bride has no special attendant she 
may have the cake for all her girl friends pres 
ent. Wedding-cake, as you know, is a rich fru‘t 
cake. It is usually made at the caterer’s and 
there done up in slices in small white boxes, which 
are tied with ribbon. The boxes are piled in the 
hall and, on departing, every guest takes one. 
But at some weddings the wedding-cake is served ~ 
whole, and each guest euts a slice. It is not the 
custom to provide boxes for the guests to use 
for earrying away the cake that they cut. If 
the wedding is to be small, a whole wedding-cake 
would be correct. 


Dorotnea.—If you will send us an addressed 
envelope the information you ask will be sent to 
you by mail. 
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are two of the most charming places 
of Southern California, and they 
never looked better than this season. 
You can best reach these prosperous 
and growing regions by the 
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WEDDING GIFTS 


of Sterling Silver may be chosen at 
the warerooms of THE GORHAM CO. 
to meet any possible requirement. 


* 








In variety of design and latitude of 
prices, their stock of DINNER, DES- 
SERT, and TEA SERVICES will be 
found unequalled. Sterling Silver 
FORKS and SPOONS in copyrighted 
patterns, including several now shown 
for the first time. 


te 


Connoisseurs are invited to inspect a } 
choice collection of MARTELE SILVER, 

in single pieces and sets, as examples 

of artistic hand-wrought silver of the 
highest class. 








THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
BROADW AY & 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Letters cannot be answered in these colamns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan's corre- 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Mary ApAams.—Must the sixty dollars which 
you have for furnishing your room include the 
purchase of a bed? If not, you must, never- 
theless, make the bed your first investment. Let 
it be comfortable. One should sleep well to work 
well. Enamel beds may be had for four or five 
dollars, and a patent felt mattress, which is de- 
lightfully comfortable, for ten or twelve dollars. 
The bed should go along the wall space marked 
ninety-two inches, its head to the west. In buy- 
ing a bed for this space be sure that the foot- 
piece does not project, else you will find yourself 
embarrassed by that door at the foot. If you will 
look in the Bazar of September 16, 1899, you 
will see some illustrations showing an Adirondack 
camp. In the dining-room there are ordinary 
kitchen chairs painted white. These chairs, when 
unpainted, are very cheap; seventy-five cents 
would be an exorbitant price for them. For 
two dollars or less you can get a comfortable oak 
rocking-chair, which also may be painted white. 
Your dressing-tab!e is easily made out of a pine 
kitehen table draped prettily, and a mirror with 
white painted frame placed over it. If you need 
a bureau to hold your clothes, look about for 
a chest of drawers, which must also be painted 
white. Use no mirror over this. You will add 
to its effectiveness by putting brass handles on 
it. In this way your room will be white, with 
only the brass of the handles repeating the brass 
on the bed, to lend contrast. 

Now for the hangings. There are many pretty 
chintzes appearing in the New York markets, 
which sell for ten or fifteen cents a yard. Of 
course they are not so durable as the better ones, 
but they are charming in design and color. Then 
there are pretty printed cotton stuffs, and silk- 
olines, costing from seven to ten cents a yard. 
These cottons may be used everywhere in the 
room, as curtains, bedspread, and as drapery for 
the dressing-table. I have seen a room like 
this. If you prefer denim use that, but in 
that case drape the dressing-table with white, 
and put dotted muslin at the windows under the 
denim. Denim costs fifteen to twenty cents a 
yard. Strips of denim are woven into rugs. Try 
and get one. Otherwise have a cotton Japanese 
rug. If you use the flowered cotton you can easi- 
ly furnish your room daintily on the sixty dol- 
lars, and have a surplus for other things. Con- 
ceal your wash-stand in the thirty-inch space 
by the closet door. Put your dressing-table be- 
tween the south windows. Paint another kitchen 
table and put it between the two west windows. 


E. 8S. F.—Your house is so small and compact 
that you would find it better not to introduce 


any other colors. Keep the wood-work uniform, 
letting the green of the parlor, perhaps, be dark- 
er than that in the sitting-room. Or, vary the 
pattern if you prefer. You will not miss the 
wainscoting if the walls are solid, so that the 
legs of the turniture are not brought into too 
strong relief against them. The hall could be 
yellow, or show green leaves on a white ground. 


S. B. L.—Your diagram would be perfectly 
clear had you but indicated on it which room 
was which! Most of your trouble seems to lie 
in the question of furniture, how to arrange a 
mass of possessions that do not match. I should 
begin by bringing into the parlor all the rattan 
furniture, the bric-A-brac, and the low round ta- 
ble. These I should immediately paint a very 
dark green, and so bring them to match the 
walls. Green, too, will go with the mahogany 
tables and sofa. Cover the chairs, when painted, 
with cushions of the chintz or cretonne to which 
you refer. Over the mahogany table hang the 
mirror of which you speak. Put the cuckoo clock 
in the hall either at the head of the stairs or 
over the oak table, and your small pieces of sil- 
ver on one of the mahogany tables in the sit- 
ting-parlor. Always group bric-d-brac, and nev- 
er scatter small pieces about a room. Let this 
parlor be more or less formal, and see your in- 
timates in the sitting-room. Curtain all your 
windows alike, or so that they will present a uni- 
form appearance from the street. If you cannot 
afford to do this, at least make the curtains of 
the bed-room floor alike. Use dotted muslin. 
You must not have a single curtain in one win- 
dow and a pair in the next. A thin cream open- 
work material, like a point d’esprit, flat against 
the panes and falling straight, with the merest 
suggestion of fulness, seems to be the most ap- 
proved way of treating windows in town. 


Ounto.—Here are three suggestions for your 
corners—tall narrow mirrors running from the 
floor to the ceiling and not more than sixteen 
inches wide; bookshelves rvnning round the cor- 
ners; tables flat against the wall, with lamps, 
flowers, and books. And here is a fourth—for 
your room as a whole!—that you fill yourself 
with a hospitable spirit, and then going into it, 
try to express yourself, try to think where your 
friends would like to sit, and how. Bring the 
sofa up by the fire and your chairs nearer to- 
gether. Put little shelves over some of the doors, 
and arrange pots and bric-A-brac on them, using 
the transoms as background. In some of the 
rooms use a muslin on the glass. Again, if you 
are clever with your brush. naint them. 
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From the Woman's Viewpoint 


Life Insurance is more than an 
investment — more than simply 
sound business judgment. | 

It is her guarantee of support 
and comfort in the future-—the 
bulwark of protection which 
you are in duty bound to provide. 


The Prudential 


would like to have the appli- 
cation. 













Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Address Dept. W. 





INSURANCE : 

COMPANY ag 

OF AMERICA ee 

JOHN F. DRYDEN STRENGTH OF 
President GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 




























HOUSEHOLD 


Our FLat.—By no manner of means should you 
attempt to purchase all your belongings before 
moving into your flat. Settle the walls and the 
floors and let the rest be a question of growth. 
The rooms being small, you should use plain col- 
ors or stripes in the library, parlor, and. hall. 
Have white paint everywhere, and choose a yel- 
low paper in the dining-room and a flowered de- 
sign for the bed-rooms. You would make a 
dainty and charming parlor by having (with the 
paint to correspond) a paper with very narrow 
green and white or yellow and white stripes, 
plain green rugs and hangings. The den should 
be hung with your most congenial color, that 
one with which you find the most repose. If 
there is one, for instance, which gets on your 
nerves you should avoid it. There is nothing 
prettier or more refined for windows than 
dotted muslin. With ruffles a certain richness 
is added to the general effect. Cushion your 
window-seats with a color that takes up the 
body color of the floor. You do not require a 
“ buffet,” but you should certainly have a ser- 
ving-table, and if there be room an extra table 
for the finger-bowls, ete., when they are made 
ready for dinner. 


Novice.—Of course you want to begin your 
housekeeping in the best manner possible, and I 
am only too glad to be of any service. The mono- 
grams on the table-cloth should be about two 
inches high, and when the table is laid they 
should come between the knives and forks, and 
on either side of the fruit or flowers used in the 
middle of the table. The height of the mono- 
grams on napkins depends upon the size of the 
napkins. Thus a large dinner napkin thirty-six 
inches square requires a monogram almost as 
large as that on the table-cloth. When it is 
placed as you have indicated in your drawing, 
the napkin is folded so as not to interfere, be- 
ing ironed in three pleats rather than in two. 
Everything that is to be marked at all should 
be embroidered. Very tiny doilies have a mono- 
gram in the centre showing through the bottom 
of the finger-bowl. A linen thread is used. If 
you entertain you should have a set of napkins 
and a table-cloth or two always ready for 
your special dinners. For you and your hus- 
band you require enough napkins to allow you a 
clean one at every meal. You should have 
fringed tea napkins, not only for use at the ta- 
ble, but to bring in when a caller asks for a 
giass of water. You cannot do with less than a 
dozen. Here is a list of necessary articles— 
table - cloths; dinner and breakfast napkins; 
fringed tea napkins and doilies; sheets; pillow- 
cases; bedspreads; table-covers; face and bath 
towels; wash - rags and bureau - covers. No one 
ean advise you about the number. That must 
depend upon how often you are able to have each 
article washed. For instance, some housekeep- 
ers have their beds changed two or three times a 
week. Clean napkins in boarding ~-houses are 
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usually provided at the regular dinner, and are 
made to do service for three meals, but in pri- 
vate houses they are changed for each meal. 

Whether you have a square or a round table 
should depend upon the shape and size of your 
room. Questions of individual taste must also 
control you. Many persons prefer a square ta- 
ble, so that two persons may sit at either end. 
Again, some housekeepers have several adjustable 
table-tops, dining at a square table when the 
family are alone, and putting on a large round 
or other form of wooden top when they entertain. 
The pretty fashion of centre-pieces is going out, 
and more stress is laid upon the beauty of the 
elcth itself and the flowers laid upon it. 


PERPLEXED.—You are right about arsenic be- 
ing unhealthy, even poisonous, in green wall- 
papers. But arsenic is seldom or never used by 
the best manufacturers and painters. All that 
you can do is to buy your papers from some re- 
liable firm which would rather lose all its profits 
than gain a reputation for dishonesty. The truth 
about its papers (and the fact if some are pre- 
pared with arsenic) will be frankly told you. 
This has been, at any rate, my experience. I 
had been brought up to believe that green could 
not be used on account of the arsenic in it. | 
went to some artist, who told me what paints to 
use to avoid it, and to a firm that assured me 
that none was in its dyes. Since then I have 
used it with perfect peace of mind. 


G. L. S.—The samples which you enclose will 
make your room sweet and cool and comfort- 
able, especially if you use white paint with them. 
If you will turn the sample of your furniture 
covering on the wrong side you will get just 
the color for your walls. It should he plain, be- 
cause your furniture is to have a figured mate- 
rial, and in a small room there would be con- 
fusion. Be sure to use white paint, and intro- 
duce as many flowers and plants into the room 
as possible, and books, too, of course (never for- 
get those!). You will find yourself both feeling 
and inspiring just the sense of comfort you de- 
sire. If you use lamp shades use white, green, 
yellow, or pink, but not red, or anything that 
is over-decorated. 


Anxious Hovusekeerer.—I am sorry to add to 
your anxieties, but I fear that that wood of 
which you sent me a sample is good for nothing. 
It looks to me like common pine, badly stained. 
Therefore I should suggest your getting into 
communication with a reliable firm when you 
are ready to begin work on your floor. If, how- 
ever, you mean by your question advice on a mere 
question of staining, I should suggest walnut as 
being most practicable. On the other hand, pine 
when oiled will turn darker with time and give 
you excellent results. One large rug is better 
than half a dozen small ones. Wilton is excel- 
lent. Choose plain colors. 
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There are twoinstruments—the Aeolian and the Pianola—one of which is to- 
day recognized as a necessity in the modern summer home; both are desirable. 








PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT PIANO 


EQVIPMENT for the 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
and SUMMER COTTAGE 


Every season there .is a greater exodus from the city to the country during the heated term, and each year sees this season 
increasing in length until it encroaches far into both spring and fall. 

It can not be argued that nature has changed and made the country more beautiful. The reason for the growing popularity 
of the country lies in the transformation which has taken place in country homes. Progress and improvements have equipped 
them with all the advantages of the city. 

The purpose of this article is to center attention on the ENTERTAINMENT and PLEASURE with which they may be supplied. 

It is astonishing how many diverse tastes may be gratified by a musical instrument, provided one is able to draw from it 
everything of which it is capable. If you have a piano, the Pianola will enable you to do this, by supplying the ‘* technique ’’ for 
every selection ever composed. 

House-parties constitute a regular feature of country life. There is abundant pleasure to be had out of doors on pleasant 
days, but each evening and during stormy weather there is nothing which will fill the gap like a Pianola or an Aeolizn—either of 
which will provide an impromptu concert, dance, or ‘‘sing,’’ with grand- or light-opera selections, Sousa’s two-steps, Strauss’s 
waltzes, and college songs. 

Price, Pianolas, $250; Aeolians, $75 to $750; Aeolian Orchestrelles, $1,500 to $2,500. 


Visitors always welcome. Our instruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as we. as to intending purchasers. If unable to 
call at our warerooms, write for Catalogue H, describing the Pianola. 


The Aeolian Company, I8 West Twenty-third Street, New York 


500 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Boston, The M. Steinert & Sons Co. Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co, St. Paul, W: J. Dyer & Bro. Albany, Cluett & Sons 

Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co. Minneapolis, Metropolitan Music Co. Troy. Cluett & Sons 
cago, Lyon & Healy Cleveland, The B. Dreher's Sons Co. Newark, Lauter Co. Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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WEBER | 
PIANOS 


‘Among all the instruments of the renowned makers, 
here and abroad, I to-day prefer the Weber because of 
its sympathetic tone- -quality.” EMMA CALVE. 

“The Weber has given me the greatest satisfaction.” 
JOUANNA GADSKI. 
“The quality and tone are exceedingly sympathétic.” 
MILKA TERNINA. 
** It is a beautiful instrument.” 
EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 
‘* Perfect for accompanying the voice.” 
ERNST VAN DYCK. 
‘Your pianos surpass all in excellence, both as to 
sonority and richness of tone.” T. SALIGNAC, 








Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. 
Send for Catalogue. 





WEBER WAREROOMS : 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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* PERSPIRATION + 
PROOF 
EASILY WASHED. 
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New COILLESS Safety-Pin 
FOR THE — 


Nursery, Toilet and Hospital 


THE ONLY SAFETY-PIN MADE THAT 
CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC 


JUDSON PIN CO., 2ocHesten WN. y. 
» 


Send Postal Card to our N.Y. Office, 101 Franklin St., 


for Free Samples, 




















Send for a copy 
of the 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF ETIQUETTE 
WHAT TO DO 
WHAT TO SAY 
WHAT TO WRITE 
WHAT TOWEAR 








ABOOK OF MANNERS 
FOR EVERYDAY USE 
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NEW YORK 
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Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 








McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 
140 E. 25th Street, New York 
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June is a gift month. No month of the twelve furnishes more 
present-making occasions. 
For a fine and dainty bridal, graduation or anniversary gift, choose a 
i™ Simmons Lorgnette Chain. There are no handsomer chains made 
than Simmons Watch Chains (women’s and men’s). 
They are gold chains with a core of alloy—called gold filled. In 
design, workmanship and finish, and for all practical purposes 


Simmons Watch Chains 


are equal to the finest all-gold chains, yet they cost very much less. 
They are made in ten thousand patterns—worn by two million people— 
sold by twelve thousand jewelers throughout the United States. 
Every genuine Simmons Chain has the trade mark 


“R. F. S. & Co.” stamped on the inside of the swivel 
bow (the snap by which the chain is held tothe watch). 


Write for the Simmons Chain Booklet. A uniquely beautiful 
and interesting little book for all who wear chains. Mailed free on request. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
Makers of Watch Chains, Fobs, Seals, Lockets and Chain Bracelets. 














“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity” 


Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion. Restores and pre- 
serves its natural softness and purity. Avoid all substitutes. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 cents 
“e “e Druggists or by mail. 

BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 

125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








We have no agents or branch stores, All orders 
should be sent direct to us. 


New Styles in 
Summer Suits and Skirts 


N the Spring 
I a woman's 
fancy turns 
to thoughts of 
Summer garb, 
‘Turns to pretty, 
long - wearing, 
sensible garb, if 
she be a wise 
woman. Inother 
words, turns to 
us. Summer 

Dresses and 

Skirts 

for ordinary or 
extraordinary 
wear, pretty as 
pretty can be, 
stylish, shapely, 
lasting, and at 
the very least 
prices for which 
the best materi- 
als can be made 
up in the best 
styles. 

This is what 
you will find in 
our Catalogue— 
is it food for 
thought ? 


New Suits, Well tailored, showing many 


variations of the pre- 


vailing fashions, from Paris models, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Suits, In attractive designs, 
lined 
throughout with. fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
New Skirts Well - hanging skirts in 
? Spring - weight 
matcrials. Many styles and colors, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, Plaid back or plain. 


Made to stand bad 
weather and look well all 


time, - d oe $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, Models to prevail during 


the coming summer. All 
the popular wash skirting materials 


are represented, , . y $3 up. 
Wash Dresses, Pretty,comfortable frocks 


for the warm weather— 


for ‘‘every day” or state occa- 
sions, - . . . - : $4 up. 


Travelling Suits and Skirts, Golf Skirts, 
Taffeta Jackets, etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 





The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the rest 
—sent free upon request. Every garment you choose 
therefrom made to your measure and guaranteed to 
fit and please you, Wf it does not, send it back, and we 
will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SuperintTenpext New York Basies’ Hosprrac 


Q. Each month I eagerly look for your answers 
to mothers in the Bazar, and am very much dis- 
appointed if I do not find them there. Will you 
situen tell me if you consider ice-cream injuri- 
ous for a child of three and one-half years. My 
little girl is so fond of it. Also do you approve 
of children’s parties? My child has been invited 
to several lately, and I have wondered if I did 
right in allowing her to attend them; she has 
always been so regular about everything, and af- 
ter a party, with a little supper of ice-cream, etc., 
she will not even take her milk before she goes 
to bed. All her little friends go, and I dislike 
to deprive her of so much pleasure.—E£. H. 8. 

A. Plain, home-made vanilla ice-cream once or 
twice a week seldom harms any child, but I should 
not allow her to eat other flavors, especially 
chocolate. She should have only about one table- 
spoonful, and eat it very slowly. Children’s 
parties I do not, as a rule, approve of, especially 
for such a tiny girl as your little one. They up- 
set well-regulated lives, and often make the chil- 
dren excitable and vain. A simple birthday party 
once each year should be quite enough for a child 
of three. The number of guests should be rather 
limited, and a wholesome little supper, consist- 
ing of bread and butter, sandwiches, milk, home- 
made ice-cream, and sponge-cake, should be served 
not later than 5.30 p.m. The child will then have 
had a substantial tea, and will not require an- 
other when she goes home. I should never allow 
a party for such little people to last after 6.30 
p.M.; the earlier it is over, the better. 


Q. Your answers to other mothers in HARPEr’s 
Bazar have interested me so much that I now 
venture to ask you a question myself. I am buy- 
ing an outfit for a_little stranger whom I ex- 
pect in early July, and saw some lovely all-silk 
shirts the other day. Would not these be better 
for a summer baby than woollen ones? Should 
I get them with high neck and long sleeves ?— 
F. L. 

A. Do not buy the all- silk shirts, as, pretty 
though they are, they are not the thing for a 
new-born infant. A baby if at all plump is apt 
to perspire, and silk does not absorb the per- 
spiration as wool does, hence the risk of taking 
eold is very great. Buy a light-weight woollen 


| shirt with high neck and long sleeves for the first 


shirt. 


Q. Will you please tell me the proper manner 
of caring for an infant’s nails. My baby is fond 
of tumbling about on the floor and gets her nails 
so black. She is a very nervous child, and I am 
so afraid the scissors will slip and seriously hurt 
her when I attempt to clean her nails.—Young 


| Mother. 


A. You should never try to clean a baby’s nails 
with scissors. A wooden toothpick or little piece 
of folded paper is the proper article to use. Of 
course you will have to use scissors to cut the 
nails, but if you hold the little hands firmly there 
is not much danger in this. 
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Your teeth are a gift, but the care of them 
is not. Try and keep them. “ Rubifoam” 


will enable you to do it. 
famous by what it does. 
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. DEFENDER MFG. 


any SHEE T San 


PILLOW CASES 


An appropriate wedding gift 
for the May bride. 


Fancy styles made from Palma Mills* 


Sheeting are the vogue. Palma Sheeting 
is soft and fine and as heavy as any cotton 
sheeting used. The old-fashioned, heavy, 
cumbersome sheeting is no longer in use, 
if finer material is desired, linen of fine 
light texture takes its place. 

DEFENDER MFG. CO. fancy sheetings 
are made in all sizes and in great variety 
of styles—Plain Hem, Hemstitch, Spoke- 
stitch, Zig-zag, Mexican Drawn and 
other fancy stitches. Also Embroidery 
and Novelty Braid Insertion. 

Put up in sets, one sheet and two pil- 
low-cases, or in packages containing six 
sheets and twelve pillow-cases. Prices 
per set are: 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00. 
Every article made by DEFENDER MFG. CO. 


is absolutely perfect and free from disease 
germs. No sweat-shop work. Be sure that 
the Defender Mfg. Co. Blue Label is on every 
sheet and pillow-case. 


The Principal Brands Are 


DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK. 


In refitting your house, summer cot- 
tage, or yacht, you will find Defender 
Mig. Co.'s fancv sheeting very desirable. 

For sale by all dealers. ASk your dealer 
or write us for free booklet, showing all 
fancy designs. 


Defender Mfg. Co., New York. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SuPERINTENDENT New York Basbies’ Hosritar 


Q. At what age do you consider it suitable to 
put.a little boy in trousers? My only boy is now 
two and a half years old, and we are so anxious 
to have him leave off his dresses, as he is “a 
real boy.” I do not want to make the change 
too early, lest he take cold without his flannel 
skirt, which he has always worn. Do you think 
there is much danger of this?—P. L. 

A. If your boy is the average size for two and 
a half years I think you might make the change 
in May with perfect propriety. Let him wear the 
pretty little long blouses with a belt, and trou- 
sers of the same material underneath; the change 
will then be more gradual, and if he wear warm 
under-clothing [ do not think the flannel petticoat 
will be missed. 


Q. At what age may a child eat the pulp of an 
orange as well as the juice? My little two-year- 
old boy has never had anything but the juice.— 
8. F. 

A. I think you might now begin to give him a 
little of the pulp, but none of the inside skin. 
Remove the softest part of the omg and juice 
with a spoon, leaving all the skin inside the 
orange. 


ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Lity S.—As the weather will soon be almost 
too warm for mince-pies, I should advise you to 
make only a small quantity of mince - meat, al- 
though I give you a recipe for a generous quan- 
tity, as you suggest. 

Mince - meat.—Boil and, when cold, chop two 
pounds of lean beef. Mix with this a pound of 
finely minced suet, five pounds of peeled and 
chopped apples, one pound of citron cut into 
tiny dice of uniform size, a pound of stemmed 
and washed Sultana raisins, two pounds of seeded 
and halved layer raisins, and two pounds of care 
fully washed and stemmed currants. Mix all 
these ingredients well together, then stir in two 
table-spoonfuls each of powdered cinnamon and 
mace, two teaspoonfuls each of ground mace. nut- 
megs, cloves, and allspice, a table-spoonful of 
salt, and nearly three pounds of brown sugar. 
Last of all add a pint of brandy and a quart 
of sherry. Stir hard until the spices and liquor 
are thoroughly incorporated; then pack the mix- 
ture down in a closely covered stone crock to 
ripen for a week before making into pies. 

Puff Paste.— Have all the ingredients and 
utensils very cold. Into a pound of flour chop 
three - quarters of a pound of firm butter, and 
when the butter is chopped to tiny bits the size 
of a small pea, stir in a scant pint of iced water. 
Mix with a spoon, then turn out on a floured 
pastry-board and roll quickly and lightly into 
a thick sheet. Fold this up, with the edges 
turned into the middle of the sheet. Roll this 
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out again, fold, and roll once more. Set in the 
| iee-box for several hours—twenty-four, if pos- 

sible—-before making into pies, and baking in a 
| hot oven. 
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SPOOL SILK 


For hand or machine sewing, for family dressmaking or repairing, 


for an entire garment or a single stitch — if you value your time — use 
g gz y 


Cortizell Spool Silk. Cheap silk is dear at any price. Send postal 


for our ‘‘Spring and Summer Costume Booklet.” Just out. New 
ideas. Profusely illustrated. Address 








CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, _ 19 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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 RAMONA « THENA : 


_ Sugar afers © 




















Choicest 
) delicacies 
for well ap- 
| pointed tables 


Lend the 
charm of 

novelty to the 
plainest meal 





















Practical Cooking and 


Dinner Giving 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serving 
of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


In Water-proof Cober, $1 50 


— Io EE 


The Export Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This littie volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to the whole duty 
of the waitress, and will be found of inestimable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


A New and Revised IMustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘‘ Manners and Social 
Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely néw chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1 25 





















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, ‘N. Y. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
** Cycling, by taking the city dweller out into the broad views of the 
country, gives that rest which brings strength and hardihood together.”’ 


Riders of Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicycles equipped with 
the Columbia Cushion Frame and the Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, 
cover many miles with less exertion than was formerly required to travel a 
few. We provide similar equipment for Columbia chain wheels. The addi- 
tional cost is slight; the gain to the rider large. 


Complete descriptions in our 1901 Catalogue. 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPT., Hartford, Conn. 
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Nature is an Open Book 


to the TRIBUNE rider. The wooded path 
and quiet country lane are brought within easy 
reach of busy city folks, making each holiday 
a day of genuine pleasure and companionship. 


Ler us sEND you our TRIBUNE catTatoc. DEALERs 


EVERYWHERE HANDLE TRIBUNES. $40 to $75 
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jhe BARNE 


BURG AGELESS 


$75 to $25 


The proud position attained by the 


“BARNES WHITE FLYER” 


among the foremost Bicycles of 
the world is certainly merited. 


Examine the Barnes carefully. Note its excellence of finish, the pearly- white 
enamel finish which is so greatly admired. See the many evidences of the great 
care used in the construction and perfect adjustment of each and every part. 


No Barnes Rider Ever Regrets His Choice’ 


Our Barnes Catalog tells the Barnes story 
entertainingly. We invite you to send for it. 


52 N. Halsted St., Chicago. 
Monarch Sales 20 Warren St., New York. 


Department N 411 Market St.. 
SY San Frane'‘se. 
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HEALTH WILL GAIN WHAT WEALTH 
CANNOT BUY 


HAPPINESS 


Cycling, being a pleasant, comfortable exercise, is the 
greatest known health promoter, just as popular 


wheels.” 


are the greatest favorites among discriminating 
wheel judges. Men’s and women's 


RAMBLER 


BEVEL-GEAR 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 
$60 


have all the well-known distinctive features 
which have made $40 Ramblers famous the 
world over; also new improvements which 
are sure to become very popular. 


RAMBLER ROADSTERS $40 and $35 
RAMBLER 20-lb. RACER . . . $50 


See 1901 Ramblers at any Rambler 
agency before deciding. Catalog free. 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTIIENT 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ; 
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F ali the agencies which human inge- 
nuity has yet devised for the amusement 
and benefit of mankind, there is none so 


practical, so fascinating, as the BICYCLE. 


CLEVELAND 


BICYCLES 


represent the highest type of bicycles. 
Our catalog details are interesting reading 
—tree of Cleveland dealers everywhere 
or by mail. 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Western Branch: Blackhawk Street and Cherry Avenue, Chicago 
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The celebrated 


“ ALEXANDRE” 
KID & SUEDE GLOVES 


awarded the Grand Prix 
at the Paris Exposition, 1900 


Also 


“AVONDALE,” “LUPIN” & 
“ LORRAINE” 


GLOVES 


made from the choicest and 
most carefully selected skins 


IMPORTED AND RETAILED 
SOLELY BY 


STERN BROTHERS 
WEST 23p STREET, N. Y. 





Prices reduced for 
& Summer 









16 West 23d St. 
157 Broadway 
Fulton St. 
Boston 1o9 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia; 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 82 State St. 





| 
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COMFORT IN SITTING 


In ordinary chairs the shoulder blades only touch 
the back. The small of the back, which most 
peeds rest, is entirely unsupported, BSciea- 
tists and Physicians agree that the necessity 
for a seat that meets an»temical 

requirements ie most urgent. The 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


tC Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 
For women’s oot little girls’ eenets are issued in 
sizes 32, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in six, eighi 
for little girls. Only a limited nember of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, LO cents each, except where 
otherwise specitied. Children’s collar and sleeve pat 
terns may not be purchased separately. ‘he follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 
383. Woman's Outing Costume. Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cts. 


Woman’s Parisian Negi Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. ‘Price, 25 cts. 

381. Child’s New Russian Blouse Frock. Iilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 
Price, 35 cents. 

380. Child’s Fancy Pique Frock. 
Harper s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cts. 

379. Chemise-Nichtdress (Women’s). I !lustrated 

in Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 30 cts. 


378. Commencement Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. 


377. Woman’s Bathing Costume. 
Harper's Bizar No. 13, Vol. 34. 
plete form only), 50 cents. 

376. Child’s Bathing Costume. 

per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. 
form only), 35 cents. 

Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. 

Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34 

374- Guimpe Frock (Girl's). Illustrated in Harfer's 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 

373- SS s Linen Costume. 

per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. 

372. Child’s Gingham Frock. Illustrated in AHar- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 

a7. Chambray Gown for Women. [I lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No, 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

370. Child's Sailor Costume. Iilustrated in /Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price. 35 cents 

369. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). I!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

368. Young Matron’s Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. I/lustratedin Harper's 
Bazir No. 7. Vol. 34- Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 

366. Pancy Bishop Sleeve. Illustrated in Varfer’s 
Bazar No. 7. Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, ts cents 

365. New Bic*on Sleeve. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar N» 7. Vol.34. Sizes for 32, 36,and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

364. Woman’s Prince<s Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34 

363. 1901 Shirt Waist. 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. 


and ten year old sizes 


382. 


Illustrated in 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cents. 


Illustrated in 
Price (com- 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price (complete 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cents. 


375- 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cents. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents. 
Illustrated in Harper's 
Price, 25 cents 


N. B.—A apecial pattern may be obtained of any coctum> illus 


trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or 82 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and nddress of sender clearly written. 


Cut Parner Patterns in this Number: Nos. 378 
to 383, 1 inclu-ive, on pages 70 and 71. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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FINE AS LINEN 
SOFT AS SILK 


The Finest Muslin 


FOR 


Pillow Slips 


AND 


Shams 


IN 36, 41, AND 45 INCH WIDTHS 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers 


Samples of this muslin mailed 
free on application 


TREAT & CONVERSE, MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
79 and 81 Worth St., New York 
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The New Shirt Waist Hat 





REGisTEREO 
Genuine Hats must bear this Label. 

Now on sale by the representative 
shops in America and Europe 
PHIPPS @ ATCHISON 
141-147 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Sole Manufacturers 


LONDON 
Scort’s LIMITED 


4 EDINBURGH 
CRANSTON & ELLIOTT 
= 
f GLasGcow LIVERPOOL 
. Krirsop & SON De Jone & Cre. 
be COLOGNE Paris 
te F. V. DAMM DELION 
be 
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) <p THE BUTTON Fist Revolutiontzed the 
No more Darning at the Knees. 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. a 
Sample pair, by mail, Catalogue free, 
THE 25 cents. 


VERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


the Blasts LOOK FOR_THE NAME ia 















HOSE §urron 
SUPPORTER. 


ON EVERY LOOP. 
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“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR” 


READY MAY ist »#* »# The most successful 
serial story ever printed in THE CENTURY 


“THE HELMET 
OF NAVARRE” 


By Bertha Runkle 











“It palpi.tes with life in Ee ag 97 ‘*The author seems to 


every page. 
Waterbury American 


‘* The writer handles her 
characters and intricacies 
of plot in a manner that 
approaches rivalry with 
the author of ‘ Waverley’ 
and ‘ The Talisman.’ ”’ 
—Church News 


‘** The author’s fame is ap- 

parently established with 

this, her maiden effort.” 
Boston Transcript 


‘*A romantic story of the 
first rank.”’ 





have made but one reach 
for literary celebrity and 
to have grasped it firmly 
the first time.” 
—Indianapolis News. 


**The best story of the 
year.” 
—Com'rcl News, Bangor, Me. 


**By all odds the best 
piece of historical fiction 
ever produced by an 
American.” 

The Club Woman. 


‘‘Any writer of any age 
might rejoice to produce 


Brooklyn Eagle. ; —— its equal.”’"—7he Examiner. 


HIS is the story which has been appearing serially in The Century Magazine and has 

attracted wider attention and been more highly praised than any of its predecessors, 
As the first book of a young writer, it is certainly remarkable. The Critic calls it “a 
remarkable performance, not only for a young writer, but for a writer of any age.” It is 
a narrative of intense and sustained interest. The scene is laid in Paris during the invest- 
ment of the city by Henry of Navarre, and the story occupies but four days of the week pre- 
ceding Henry’s entry to give his formal adherence to the Catholic Church. The aisthor’s 
remarkable fertility of invention crowds the story full of plot and subplot natural to the 
violent times, to the clash of faiths, and to the rivalry for the hand of a court beauty known 
as the “ Rose of Lorraine.” It is a fresh, engaging and well-sustained addition to romantic fiction, 


With Twelve Illustrations by Castaigne 


Rich cover design by Alfred Brennan. 500 pages, $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 
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Does Your Corset Fit You? 
Does It Improve Your Figure? 
Do You Live Comfortably in It? 


A a -front corset, 
as make it, is a 
totumapls in theart. A 


model of which you 
see in the illustration, 
is a “comfort” This 
one > mane of coutil, thor- 
oughly boned with plia- 
ble grade of covered-tip 
full gored; bias 
; has 1%inch clasp 
and 4 hooks; medium 
low bust and bandsome- 
ly trimmed; in sizes 


18 to 30, 


$1.00 


a pair. 
Other sizes 50c. extra. 


Ask for thom at your local stores. If they 
can not sspely you order direct, sending us 
your waist and bust measure, stating whether 
you want white or drab. 


In ordering mention this paper. 


jane CORSET CO. 


JACKSON, MICH. 





She SMARTEST 
SUMMER F ROCKS 


to be seen this year will be those 
made of the Lorraine fabrics. 
The loveliest summer dress ma- 
terials the looms of any country 
have produced are 


Lorraine 


FANCY LAWNS and COTTON 
and SILK DRESS GOODS 


The leading 
stores everywhere 
sell these 





Ghe “ Book 
of Dress” 
containing  full- 
pa. illustrations 
and descriptions of 
eight beautiful cos- 
tumes (to be made 
of Lorraine fab- 


_— — de- 
Redfern, 


mailed free. 


exquisitely 
dainty fabrics. 
Ask for them. 











LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Cotten and Worsted Dress Geods and Flannels 
Pawtucket, - Rhode Island 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Ready Made 
Shirt Waists 


at ‘‘ The Linen Store’’ 


‘are made from specially selected 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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patterns and materials of our own 
importation, including Madras 
Cloths, Linen Zephyrs, Cheviots, 
Piqués, Linen Lawns, Dimities, 
Fancy White Goods, Wash Silks, 
etc. They are cut on the most 
approved models, and are of 
superior workmanship and finish 
throughout ; all buttonholes are 
carefully sewed by hand. 


Prices 3.00, 3.25, 3.75, 4.00, 
4.50 and 5.00 each. 
We are also showing a line of 


Flannel and Silk Waists in plain 
shades, suitable for summer wear. 


Bho McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 WEST 23d STREET. 


A delicate rosy cheek and a soft. f 

beautiful complexion are cherished by & 

PS all ladies. You can have both by using § 
3 the Purest, Pozzoni’s Medicated Com- By) 
} plexion Powder. Absolutely harmless. 9% 


8 Sample and Booklet of 36 actresses free. 




























BREAKFAST FOOD 
GOOD AS MAMA’ 


A child loves Nature’s food because its taste Is 
not perverted. 

The whole of Gluterean Wheat--richest In 
Nature's life giving elements--makes 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
the most healthful cereal you can eat. 

We urge you to send for a free sample to know 
why its delicious flavor characterizes Ralston as the 
leading delicacy of the breakfast table. The sample 
free ior your grocer’s name. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount'’ 


877 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

































































(burnedin theenamel ARE 
in th f that NO POISON is found 











is found in aa goods of lab other 









manufacturers of ware. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Harper’s Bazar should find a place among the 
literature of every home. For the housewife 
there are always seasonable recipes, suggestions 
for house decorating, and a hundred and one 
timely articles on other important subjects about 
the household, while there are also several inter- 
esting short and continued stories in each num- 
ber. For the woman who is deft with her needle 
there can be found many up-to-date and stylish 
gowns to copy. Fancy-work for the woman of 
leisure, hints for the nursery, and many short 
comments on good form and other subjects go 
to make up a magazine of much jnterest.—Press, 
Troy, N. Y. 


A glance over its admirable table of contents 
will convinee the reader that she cannot afford 
to miss Harper’s BAzAr.—Evening Journal, Lew- 
iston, Me. 


Harper’s Bazar for April 6 is “ Spring Fash- 
ions Number,” and is handsome in colors and pro- 
fuse illustrations. It has 100 pages, all well filled 
with choice reading and pictures for the ladies, 
the household, the table, and the home genera!ly. 
It is always exeellent and desirable.—Tribune, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


There appears in Harrer’s Bazar this week 
one of the most appropriate, most practical, most 
timely, and wisest articles we have lately réad. 
It is from the pen of that gifted writer, Mar- 
garet Hamilton We'ch, and is published under 
the caption “ The Wife’s Share of the Income.” 
The article is teeming with good, sound advice 
to husbands, and we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing the following paragraphs. ... Every word 
and every sentence in the essay is letter true. 
and few husbands who read these lines feel that 
they apply them. Miss Welch may, by her force- 
ful portrayal of this evil and her strong plea 


| for its abatement, do much for the relief of thou- 


sands of unfortunate wives to whom her heart 


| goes out in deepest sympathy.—Times, Davenport, 
| lowa. 





'the “something ” 


all but the rich to carry out. 


All our clothes and our neighbors’ for the last 
forty years have been made from ideas and pat- 
terns of the Bazar. My sister was quite an ex- 
pert at tracing them from the supplement sheet. 
My father went as a pioneer to Detroit, Michigan, 
when we children were very young, and the Bazar 
for a long time was my mother’s only companion. 
We look upon it as an old friend.—Mrs. W. @. 
McC., New York City. 





I must thank you for the great help you have 
been to me in my home; you give us such practi- 
eal aid. So often one reads of this or that which 
would be beautiful indeed, but so impossible for 
But you help us 
in so many simple ways and bring int» our homes 
which brings rest and peace 


|to all. I have been a reader of the Bazar for 


$2 


many, many years, and it is to-day more help- 
ful to me than ever before.—Mrs. E. R., Winfield, 
Kan. 
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SOMETIMES THERE’ S DANGER IN FISHING. 


For example—don’t fish for health—it’s safer to stick to a good thing. There's no test like the test of time. 
That test has proved Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food to be the best—stick to it and let other people do the experiment- 
ing. For ten years the most intelligent people have declared that Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is the most nutritious, 
most palatable—in short, the best cereal food. It makes delicious porridge, muffins, bread, etc. At all Grocers’. 











The way to make the family 


secure is through life insurance. “PUT ME OFF 
Not half so costly as you imagine. | AT BUFFALO” | 


Get full information from the 








are the words of an old song. They 


PENN M UTUAL LI FE, come into great play in Igos, for 


the whole world is singing them, 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. and of course the whole world will 


travel by the 








Stile aitets of NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
Thousands 


as they reach Buffa every di- 
Title to Fame as they reach Buffalo from every di 


rests NOT u th rection. These lines are the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, 


Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big 


EXPOSITION Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 
Lake Erie & Western Railways. 















| 
but upon the fact that | 
For a copy of the New York Central's Pan-Amer- 
r. Hayes of Buffalo ican Exposition Folder, ** Four-Track Series *"’ No. | 
Cc 1s, send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, | 
A sth General Passenger Agent, New York Central Rail- 
ures ma road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
and Hay Fever to Stay Cured 


Write or Call for 16 Main St. 1 | 
Current Comments No 34 or. Tupper 1 
' = mn Re Se J 























ENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


—. “ TopLel 
fe > -DoWDER 


Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SUNBURY, and all afflictions of theskin. Removesall 


odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 
a little higher in price, perhaps, than substi- 
tutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for a6 cents. (Bemple free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N 





Love Letters 
of a Liar 


By MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN 


The New York World: All the world is talking about 
“ The Love Letters of an Englishwoman,” but they do not 
compare with “The Love Letters of a Liar” in brilliancy, 
knowledge of men and the world, and their daring. 


The Philadelphia North American: Mrs. Allen has 
turned out a clever piece of literature—a volume that will 





Stand as one of the literary sensations of the season. The 
book has been given a very pretty binding. 
The Richmond Dispatch: The work, though brief, 


shows the most exquisite touches, and is well worthy the 
favorable criticisms it has received. 
overdrawn or stilted. 

The Army and Navy Journal: 
a Liar,” by Mrs, William Allen 
Publishing Company, is a very bright story, told in letters, 


None of the epistles is 


“ The Love Letters of 


HARPER'S 





published by the Ess Ess | 


of an unfortunate youth, who, sacrificing his heart to his | 

aypbition, meets the just rew ard of perfidy. Itis a handy 

Qiune which can be read at a sitting, and is worth reading. 
ve author is a well-known society woman, who has evi- 


pO Gentiy made a close study of the masculine flirt. 


Price, 50 cents 


Printed on thick deckel-edge paper with 
flexible, imitation leather cover. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price (stamps), by the publishers, 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of THE SMART SET 
1135 Broadway, New York 
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1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stom- 
ach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


As a logical result of our success 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and 
most elegantly appointed private institution in the world 
for the treatment of a special class of diseases, and has 
no rivals. It is conducted by a graduate of standing in 
the Regular School of Medicine, and upon a strictly ethical 
and professional basis. Any physician who desires to 
investigate our method of treatment will be entertained 
as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or 
Tumor we will mail, ear and securely sealed, THE 
MOST VALUABL AND COMPREHENSIVE 
TREATISE ever published on this special subject, and 
will give you an opinion as to what can be accomplished 
by our method of treatment. 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by permission, 
refer you to former patients whom we have successfully 
treated, that were similarly afflicted, 


Drs, W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Tria! 
Treatment with Booklet and full in- 
structions; just enough to convince you 
that our method will positively develop 
the Bust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. 
No appliances; easy touse. Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
Harmless method. ‘10 years of suc- 
cess.” Send nameand 5cents for postage. 

MME. JANSDORF CoO., 
Dept. 97, Cincinnati, O. 








The most remarkable novel of the decade 


THE OPEN QUESTION 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


A Pris Clear Complexion 








expense of mailing. , 
The MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 369 63rd St., Suite 102, CHICAGO. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Gage’s World’s Fair Medal Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the hair 
of both men and women. Awarded the only Medal and 
Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, 1893 

The only American 
Hair Remedy admitted 
to compete for the 
Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Paris Ex- 
position, 1900. Discov- 
ered bya chemistholding 
the highest possible en- 
dorsements from the 
eminent authority Le 
Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D., 
for thirty years Professor 
of Chemistry at Vassar 
College. Also a great 
number of autograph en- 
dorsements from such 
distinguished person< as 
Joseph Jefferson, Wm. 
J Hisanes. Adelina 
Patti, Mme. Helena 
Modjeska; Julia Mar- 
lowe, Lilli Lehmann, 
Emma Albani, Lillian 
Russell, Nellie Melba, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Gov. John P. 
Altgeld, of Illinois, and scores of others. 


Chis remarkable Remedy is guaranteed (1) To stop hair falling | 


at once ; (2) To produce a fine, healthy, permament growth over 
the entire head ; (3) lo restore the rich, dark, youthful color to 
faded and gray hair; (4) To cure all humors of the scalp, in- 
cluding itching and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps 
the hair fluffy, and does not interfere with frizzing ; (6) 4 contains 
no dye. Send 2-cent stamp for circular 

If you will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings (the 
entire hair, root and all), we will make a microscopic examination 
and report results to you, gratis 
Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordinary size, $1.00. 


For ordinary cases, one bottle is usually sufficient. 
SPECIAL AGENT. John Wanamaker, New York City and Philadelphia. 


Trade supplied by McKesson & Robbins, Wholesale Druggists, New York. 
If your drugyist cannot supply you, send us $1.00 and we will promptly 
forward a bottle to any address, all charges prepaid by us. Address 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL C@., Dep. BD, New York City. | 





Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 


Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, ed Greten B'ld’s, Clacinnati, 0. 
° , 46466 | 
Mrs.Winslow's ““*3 | 


old and well tried 


° remedy, and for over 
00 ing Fifty Years has 
been used by millions 


of mothers for their 
children while C 


UTTING 

TEETH with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the child, 
the gu 


Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 


SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
as mothers will find itthe Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 
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Intelligence 


in every feature. 

Beautiful form and clear cut 
features count as nothing if the 
skin is bad. 

But a clear, velvety complex- 
ion is so magnetic that form and 
features are forgotten in its en- 
joyment. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


used in connection with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream, purifies the 
skin, freeing the pores from dirt, 
decayed tissue and other impuri- 
ties, and leaves the skin with the 
glow of health, smooth, firm and 
white. Sold by dealers every- 
where, 25c each. 


Special Our booklet, telling how to improve 
ones a will oF mp | yp Np to- 
gether with a sample cake of soap, 

Offer. and tube of cream for 5¢e (stamps or 

coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. H 


ANDREW JERGENS & CO.., Sole Agents, 
Cincinnati, O. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Refresh the Visitor with Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


It is the growing custom to offer a chance visitor a cup of Van 
Houten’s Cocoa to drink. And why? Because it is refreshing to the 
exhausted, soothing to the nervous, stimulating to the tired, strengthening 
to the weak, and welcome alike to rich and poor, both old and young! 
It aids conversation by revivifying the flagging energies, tickles the palate 
by its delicious flavour, and entices by its fragrant aroma. It contains no 
added matter, such as starch or arrow-root, being cocoa, and nothing but 
cocoa! Cheap, because a little goes a long way, and rapidly made ready. 

Guaranteed non-bilious, the superabundance of natural fat being 
reduced by Van Houten’s Special (patented) process. 


Don’t forget to order it from the Grocery Store next time! 


Copyright 1901 by Lyman D. Morse for the Proprietors. 
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